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It was in 1832 that John W. Hill made the water-color drawing reproduced on the front 
cover. But already it was too late to sketch here a quiet, riverside village. Seven years 
earlier the Erie Canal had been cut through from the Hudson to the Great Lakes. Link- 
ing Albany with the West, the Canal made the city a bustling commercial junction. In the 
decade spanning the Canal’s completion, Albany’s population doubled. . .. Two centuries 
before, the site of the present city was settled by exploring, fur-trading Netherlanders, who 
called their community Beverwyck or Fort Orange. Its present name was given by the 
English, who captured it in 1664. Here in 1757 Benjamin Franklin proposed one of the 
earliest plans for a union of the colonies. Near here General Burgoyne conducted his 
elaborate but disastrous campaign during the Revolution. Albany became the permanent 
capital of New York in 1797... . This print from the Phelps Stokes collection appears 
through the courtesy of the New York Public Library. ... The photograph above shows 
Albany as it appears from a low-flying plane, a city of 127,000. Still State capital and still 
commercially prominent—a meeting point of railroads, highways, and air lanes—Albany 
now 1s also an industrial city with important and diversified manufactures. Among them 
are stoves, chemicals, textiles, building materials, and foundry and machine shop products. 
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GENDREAU 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 


THE SMALL BUSINESS CONFERENCE 


HE Small Business 

Conference suggest- 
ed by the President and 
called by Secretary Roper 
was in that unusual class 
of experiences deserving 
the simple label “whole- 
some.” Because of its un- 


THE HONORABLE 


ERNEST G. DRAPER 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Himself a manufacturer who has devoted more than 
usual attention to the problems of management, Mr. 
Draper here reviews the accomplishments of the 


recent Small Business Conference. This is one of a 
series of articles on questions of significance to busi- 
ness, in which are presented the opinions of men 
whose diverse backgrounds and points of view have 
created decided, often conflicting, convictions. 


as fractions of industries 
under established trade 
leadership, rather than as 
individuals talking in 
their own right. 

In the NRA experience 
there was no breakdown 
by size strata comparable 


orthodox character, I will 
admit that it had its trying moments, but you do not 
get intangible values out of routine investments. 

An articulate but disorganized group was afforded 
a medium of expression, to its own satisfaction and to 
the decided benefit of those anxious to understand the 
true interests of such groups within the framework of 
the American economic system. 

To the best of our knowledge, it was the first time 
that small business men as a national group have been 
invited to discuss questions of policy. In the Code days 
it is true that these elements were represented in the 
general deliberations, but they came and participated 


to this spontaneous re- 
sponse to a Presidential invitation. When it wanted 
to, this new group expressed opinions running defi- 
nitely counter to other constituent groups of its own 
industry. It was distinctive in this respect, and yet 
integrating in the sense of drawing together all types 
of small business men from a wide variety of indus- 
tries, rather than merely those organized for promo- 
tional or legislative purposes. 

It is true that retailers in some outstanding trades 
have already had a good deal of experience in co- 
operating for protective legislation such as the Robin- 
son-Patman and Resale Price Maintenance Acts. But, 














at the Small Business Confer- 
ence, the start was from 
scratch. Every man was on 
his own. There was native in- 
dependence but not provin- 
cialism. 

And again in contrast with 
NRA, there was no consum- 
ing resolve to exile one another 
from his own chosen field of 
enterprise, as through the ex- 
clusion or limitation of the 
activity of the members of one 
trade in the field of another, 
or through the imposition of 
stringent rules on one class of 
distributors by another. They 
may have still believed in these 
controls, in varying degrees, 
but such matters were not 
what they came to discuss. 
There was in their stead a sin- 
cere and common desire to 
find the problems common to 
all and to think of them in the 
terms of the common interest. 


Secretary of Commerce. 


grade. 


Active in the labor relations, Mr. Draper has been a 
member of the American Management Association and 
a past president of the American Association for Labor 


Procedure 


At the very outset the prod- 
lem arose of determining 

“who is the small business man.” Naturally this is a 
highly relative matter. In comparison with customary 
conceptions of a large corporation, one doing a busi- 
ness of a million dollars gross could be considered small. 
The contrast sharpens by industries. An important 
automobile manufacturer could be gigantic as com- 
pared with a grocer, and still classify as a small pro- 
ducer in his own field. A big business can have the 
problems of little business in its own field. 

Finally, it was left up to the individual himself to 
decide whether or not he was a “small business man.” 
Incidentally, the group developed its own very effective 
if somewhat forthright method of classifying the dele- 
gates in this respect. When they wanted to know they 
asked the suspects viva voce. 

About 800 invitations were sent out. About go per 
cent-of them were sent to people who had written to 
the President. The extremely simple method of selec- 
tion was that they had seen his announcement and 
wanted to come. There was no investigation of their 
prerog rativ es, opinions, Sex, race, color, social theories, 
or political faiths. It did not matter whether their 


Legislation. 


letters had contained praise or criticism. This un- 
matched catholicity of types was magnificently re- 





MANUFACTURER, PusBLic OFFICIAL 


Born in Washington, D. C., Ernest Gallaudet Draper 
has become a successful manufacturer and authority on 
labor problems and is again in his native city as Assistant 


After graduation from Amherst College, Mr. Draper 
began as a clerk in the American Creosoting Company 
and by 1912, six years later, had become its president. 
During the World War he served as assistant navigator 
on the U.S.S. Sierra, retiring as a lieutenant, senior 
From 1920 to 1935 he held the post of vice- 
president of the Hills Brothers Company, packers and 
distributors of food products, and during that time was 
vice-president, Dromedary Company of California. 
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flected in the deliberations. 

It was perhaps unfortunate, 
although not of great impor- 
tance, that press accounts of 
the meeting emphasized this 
versatility in the lighter vein, 
rather than as a realization of 
the basic purpose. The result- 
ing “color” of the assembly 
was naturally irresistible to a 
newspaper man but it was 
equally satisfactory to the 
sponsors. And it was satisfac- 
tory to the participants. The 
net of it all was that small busi- 
ness men were invited, came, 
had their say, and said it in no 
uncertain terms. No useful 
purpose would have been 
served by having it otherwise. 

A lot of people came loaded 
with ideas and speeches. So 
articulate was the group that 
considerable anxiety was ex- 
perienced over ways and 
means of preserving freedom 
of speech without locking up 
the jury for an indefinite term. 
When the meeting was divid- 
ed into discussion groups each 
group solved the problem in its own way. In some 
groups, everyone who had a paper was heard for three 
minutes. His audience decided by acclamation, at the 
end of that period, whether or not it wanted to hear 
more. It voted up those who interested it, and voted 
down those who did not. By this extreme exercise of 
the democratic privilege the delegates succeeded to 
their entire satisfaction in concentrating on the subjects 
about which, as a group, they were most deeply con- 
cerned. Those who had speeches cut off in their prime 
had no grievance because no one but their own fellow 
councillors interred them. For a while, in view of the 
number of papers submitted it looked as though those 
whose names began with “Z” would be making their 
speeches on the train home, but somehow or other the 
oratorical melting pot proved capacious enough. 

One discussion group had inadequate data with 
which to approach the problem suggested to it, so the 
members threw it out and considered everything else. 
As a matter of fact it was a wise decision and one they 
were privileged to make, and they probably turned out 
a better set of suggestions than would have been the 
case had they followed the agenda. It was that kind 
of a meeting. 









































At the end, the Resolutions Committee elected by 
the conference itself boiled down all the recommenda- 
tions. There were over 100 of them, and naturally 
many overlapped. 


The Accomplishments 


What the public read about was the general con- 
ference. It was the escape valve. In it general senti- 
ments, grievances and ultimate ideals could be put on 
the record. 

Where most of the constructive work was done was 
in the discussion groups, of which there were eleven, 
with attendance ranging from about 10 to 250. The 
largest were those dealing with loans to small com- 
panies and fair trade practices. 


One of the most refreshing aspects of the whole ex- 
periment was the ability demonstrated by these small 
business men to express themselves with force and 
intelligence on a wide sweep of vital problems. Within 
a short space of time they gave competent attention to 
such diverse matters as finance, taxation, labor, gov- 
ernment budgets, business promotion, unemployment 
and relief, merchandising practices, monopolies and 
the anti-trust laws, social security, regulation of wages 
and hours, housing, installment credit, and the general 
relation of government to business. Impartial ob- 


servers will reserve the same right to agree or differ on 
specific recommendations as the delegates themselves 


individually asserted, but no one can deny that most of 
the views they collectively expressed are held by a sub- 
stantial number of thoughtful business people and 


deserve serious consideration. That consideration is 
being given them. 

It is equally necessary to recognize that some of the 
recommendations had to do with matters of grave 
moment to interests not represented in the delibera- 
tions, and to that extent, must be classed as evidence 
rather than final judgment. But as judgment can be 
no better balanced than the evidence on which it rests, 
the contribution is still unmistakable. 


Nor must it be thought, from the general character 
of the final recommendations, that many fine and even 
technical distinctions were not sensibly weighed in the 
discussion groups. Searching distinctions were made, 
for example, between the short-term and long-term 
effects of different types of taxation—a task which 
sophisticated students do not always find easy. The 
proposals for promotion of American export business 
disclosed an ability to grasp the interdependence of 
domestic and foreign affairs, and even the technical 
procedures through which the latter are carried on. It 
is true that these proposals are not completely harmoni- 
ous, but in that respect they offer no striking contrast 
with some of the current thought in economic and 
general business circles. 

The ideas advanced on installment credit embrace 
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the need for balance between the constructive use of 
this device and the excesses to which it so temptingly 
lends itself. Many detached observers have been sage 
enough in preaching this gospel, but perspective is con- 
siderably harder for men to acquire who have an actual 
temptation to resist than for those whose struggles with 
it are principally mathematical. In the housing group 
a familiarity was shown with the scope of a social prob- 
lem, with the terms of technical legislation designed to 
deal with it, with the differentiated functions of the 
several Government housing agencies, and with the 
sometimes inscrutable technicalities of the real estate 
and construction businesses. Even with respect to the 
much-discussed matter of loans to small business—a 
topic on which self-interest might in spots be expected 
to make for unreasonableness—the group entrusted 
with the problem made no effort to minimize the re- 
sponsibility of financial institutions to protect the in- 
terests of their depositors. Discussion brought out that 
there was a field for small capital investment not now 
being adequately served by either private banking fa- 
cilities or by the Government, and that neglect of it 
was leaving untapped a genuinely useful area of de- 
velopment. The unsatisfied need for from three- to 
five-year loans were not merely a case in point but one 
on which there was unusually broad agreement. 


The foregoing is merely representative. Committee 
after committee went to its task with a perfectly sane 
awareness that, on the one hand, life was not going to 
be made easy by a few laws, and that, on the other, some 
national problems were so real as to justify the burden 
of new laws in an effort to ameliorate them. Regard- 
less of differences among our people within that philo- 
sophical frame-work, the ability to discriminate in 

_terms of principle must come ahead of any attempt to 
discriminate in matters of detail. That major power 
of discrimination was possessed by the small business 
men meeting in Washington. They were temperate in 
their reasoning and honest and forceful in their ex- 
pression. Democracy still works best that way. 

An interesting by-product was that quite a few of 
the members took occasion to visit Department of 
Commerce offices to acquaint themselves with the 
nature of services available to them. It happens to be 
an ancient matter of regret that many business men are 
still not fully aware of the existence of facilities avail- 
able to them in the regular departments of the Govern- 
ment, and which those who have moved themselves in 
this respect have come to use regularly. However, that 
is another problem so far as the major purposes of this 
convention were concerned. 

It is taken for granted that the potential values in 
any conference cannot be fully realized if it ends with 


DUN 
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itself. One of the strong points in the idea is the estab- 
lishment of machinery through which conflicting 
views can be exchanged rather than merely asserted in 
isolation. It is inherent in the competitive system that 
trades and industries performing specialized functions 
will gravitate in the direction of group objectives and 
isms that can be only partly representative of their com- 
plete stake in an integrated economy. Grocers and 
druggists and machine tool and cosmetic manufac- 
turers have professional interests that they rightly wish 
to advance. No less emphatically, they have partner- 
ship interests in the whole of America, which their 
daily routine subordinates to practical operating prob- 
lems, and in contrast with which some varieties of im- 
mediate advantage may be more alluring than sound. 


It is the old question of focus. There can be hardly 
any quarrel with the proposition that the common 
good is indispensable to the sustained well-being of 
individuals and groups. But the common good can 
only with difficulty be understood and sought for ex- 
cept through inter-group contact. It is a rare man 
who can surrender an immediate dollar of profit to the 
purchase of a well co-ordinated business mechanism 
capable of producing more long-term dollars for all. 
Hundreds of self-contained organizations, extremely 
useful for specialized work but nevertheless acting by 
themselves, will seldom accomplish it. Acting collec- 
tively they have a chance. Their decisions can in the 
ideal as well as the existing scheme of things be en- 
tirely independent. But their basis of decision can be 
infinitely broader and better informed. A nice blend 
of individualism and co-operation is an ideal toward 
which only a democracy still dares to struggle. The 
means to it must usually be humble and uncontrolled. 
The spirit of such an approach was definitely present 
in the Small Business Conference. The practical em- 
bodiment of it could follow in the duplication of such 
inter-trade contacts on a national scale, locality by 
locality, formal or informal. 


Such a new alignment of business for the old pur- 
pose of pooling experience might shockingly disturb 
merely conventional attitudes. It could shift business 
attention from local to national problems, even while 
it broadened the avenue of approach. It might even 
lessen support for some current laws and create a pres- 
sure for new and different ones. If so, the consequences 
would be legitimate and should be faced. And ideally, 
this mental cross-breeding should not really end with 
business. Mix business, labor, and agriculture together 
in a few such town halls and the results, while terrify- 
ing to the ear, could not but result in some wholesome 

(Continued on page 48) 
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A BUSINESS QUIZ 


—FLIGHT TWO 


































DECORATIONS BY CLARENCE SWITZER 


WE pipn’T plan it that way, but there is every reason to suppose that you can 
achieve a better score on this quiz than you did on the December one. Even econ- 
omists made a more impressive showing, and an engineer among our good-natured 
guinea pigs had 6 answers right for every 5 before. Still, how much do you know 
about the “check-off,” chain stores, and Charlie McCarthy? 

Scoring is on a basis of 3 points for every correct answer, plus a bonus of 10 points 
just to make a perfect score equal 100. Admittedly limited research has established 
handicaps of 18 for college professors, 30 for engineers, and 33 for lawyers. Answers 
are on page 44. Readers who score 100 without handicaps will be rewarded with a 
Certificate of Distinction if they offer the editors appropriate testimony, with witnesses. 


“Check-off” refers to 4. Captain Macy, of department store fame, first 
[10 A. Employer collection of union dues used odd prices ($1.98, $4.99) because they 
[] B. Union maintenance of worker [] A. Kept bookkeepers on their toes 
standards 1 B. Were psychologically effective 
[1 Cc. A Russian dramatist [1] C. Made salespeople take money to the 
LL) D. The annual auditor’s report cash register for change 
[1 D. Tended to make price comparisons 
A factor is an enterprise engaged primarily in more difficult 
[J A. Designing 
[] B. Selling 5. The United States has not yet completed the 
1) C. Financing negotiation of a reciprocal trade agreement with 
OD. Advertising O A. Brazil 
CL] B. Cuba 
Up to the present, Federal aid to housing has CL) C. Great Britain 
fallen chiefly in the field of [] D. Sweden 
(1) A. Evolving new architectural designs 
LJ B. Developing facilities for financing 6. “Bata” is important to those interested in 
[1] C. Using the unemployed to build low- C A. Shoes 
cost houses (1) B. Rubber 
[11 D. Lowering the prices of building (0 C. Vitamins 
materials (1) D. Glass 























7. Van Zeeland, who is urging recovery via inter- 
national co-operation, is 
1 A. Dutch 
(1) B. Belgian 
[] C. Danish 
[J D. South African 


8. The phrase “2°/, 10 days” on an invoice means 

[J A. Add 2 per cent if not paid in 10 days 

[1 B. Two per cent will be shipped within 
ten days 

1 C. Deduct 2 
days 

1 D. Add 2 per cent for each ten days of 
delayed payment 


per cent if paid within ten 


g. The general business magazine with the largest 
circulation is 
[] A. Business Week 
[] B. Nation’s Business 
[] C. Forbes 
[] D. Dun’s Review 


10. There is no tariff on the importation into the 
United States of 
(1) A. Copper 
0 B. Wool 
(1) C. Sugar 
OD. Silk 








11. A modern-styled railroad station is to be found in 
1 A. Pittsburgh 
[] B. Atlanta 
£ C. St. Louis 
[J D. Cincinnati 


12. Chain stores (not including so-called volunta- 
ries) do the highest proportion of business in 


[] A. Drugs 
[) B. Shoes 
[] C. Music 
[] D. Food 


16. 


The advertising bill for cigarettes per pack is 
about 


CJ A. 1/5¢. 
fs] B.. 2 /2e:; 
rit, «a 








Money in circulation in the United States per 
capita is about 


LJ A. $50 
CL) B. $200 
[] C. $1,200 


[J] D. $1,800 


Which name is incorrectly associated ? 
[] A. Stettinius—U. S. Steel 
L) B. Chester—General Foods 
LJ C. Avery—Sears Roebuck 
[LJ D. Charlie McCarthy—Standard Brands 


United States bonds are quoted on the New 
York Stock Exchange in 

[1] A. Eighths 

CL) B. Sixteenths 

1) C. Thirty-seconds 

[] D. Hundredths 


In balance sheet analysis the minimum current 
ratio usually regarded as having “rule-of-thumb” 
desirability is 


Fa vA.  -wetocn 
[] B. 2to1 
LIC. 2008 
[] D. 16to1 


The Madison oil case related to 


[] A. Avoidance of the Undistributed Profits 
Tax 

[] B. Operation of the Soil Conservation 
Act 

[J] C. Violation of the anti-trust laws 

[J D. Mexican treaty rights negotiated by 


President Madison 
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19. The U. S. Bureau of the Census is part of the 


[] A. Department of the Interior 


C1) B. Central Accounting Office 
[J C. Federal Trade Commission 
[1 D. Department of Commerce 








One is best protected against inflation if he holds 


[) A. Cash 
[] B. Bonds 
L] C. Life Insurance 
[] D. Commodities 


No change in the rate of cash dividend pay- 
ments was made from 1927 to 1936 by 
American Can Company 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
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_- Corporation 
General Motors Corporation 


90 


A member of the Federal Reserve System may 
count as legal reserve only its 

[] A. Gold in vault 

CL] B. Commercial paper 

[] C. Deposits in the Federal Reserve Banks 
CL] D. United States Government bonds 


“Middling upland” is a quality description for 
[] A. Wheat 


[] B. Cotton 
fc Cs :Cacaa 
[] D. Hides 


The principal duty of the Federal Power Com- 
mission is the 


[] A. Allocation of radio channels 

1) B. Regulation of water power projects 
and of the interstate movement of elec- 
tric energy 

[1 C. Study of the constitutional authority 
of the Federal Government 

[1] D. Operation of the TVA 





26. 


30. 





The Bank of England is a 


L) A. 
CL) B. 


Government-owned corporation 
Corporation owned by an association 
of banks 

C. Privately-owned corporation 

D. Department of the British Exchequer 


OO 


U. S. Steel has a labor contract with 


[] A. An AF of L union 
[] B. A CIO union 

[] C. A company union 
[J D. Nobody 


The number of industrial and commercial enter- 
prises, excluding farms, in the U. S. is about 


A. 1,000,000 


[] B. 2,000,000 
L] C. 4,000,000 
[] D. §,000,000 


Railroad freight charges are based on 


[] A. Weight times a mileage rate 

[] B. Carloads regardless of contents, and 
zone rates 

1) C. Commodity classes and zones 

1] D. Negotiation between shipper and rail- 


road 
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The number of years which a patent right 


runs is 
[] A. Ten 
[] B. Seventeen 
LJ C. Twenty-eight 
[] D. One hundred 


The largest number of retail outlets is oper- 
ated by 


C) A. 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
B. F. W. Woolworth Company 
C. Safeway Stores 

D. Sears Roebuck & Company 


ANSWERS: PAGE 44 | 





In recent years the number of discontinued enterprises reported in a single year has varied from as high as half a million in 
both 1929 and 1930 to less than a third of a million in 1934, 





In 1932 there was an excess of deaths over births of 100,000. 


BUSINESS BIRTHS AND DEATHS 


THE FOURTH ARTICLE REPORTING A SPECIAL RESEARCH PROJECT 


HE special tabulation of business 

births and deaths has now been 
completed for a period of twenty-one 
months,—all of 1936 and the first three 
quarters of 1937. Nearly one and one- 
half million cases have been recorded. 
The outstanding result is a net increase 
in business population of about 85,000 
enterprises during the period. A much 
greater number of new enterprises were 
begun, but they were largely offset by 
the number of concerns which disap- 
peared. 

During the seven quarters, the total 
number of new enterprises appearing 
in the record was about 680,000. Re- 
ducing this to an annual rate, it means 
about 390,000 concerns per year. Since 
the total number of enterprises within 


the area observed during this period 
averaged about 2,030,000, it would ap- 





WILLIAM A. ROTHMANN 


Research and Statistical Division 
Dun & BrapsTREET, INc. 


pear that the birth rate is somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 191 per 1,000 
per year. During the same period the 
total number of concerns which disap- 
peared from the list was 595,000. Re- 
ducing this to an annual rate, the 
number is about 340,000 per year, or a 
death rate of approximately 167 per 
1,000 per year. The net gain in business 
population during the period was there- 
fore about 50,000 enterprises per year, 
an annual rate of growth of 24 per 1,000 
per year. 


Changing Rate 


In the past, the record of changes has 
shown considerable variation. During 
recent years, the number of new enter- 
prises reported in a single year has 
varied from as high as half a million in 
1925 to only about one-third of a million 
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in 1932. Numbers discontinued were 
nearly half a million in both 1929 and 
1930, and only slightly over 300,000 in 
1934. In 1919 and 1920, the net gain ex- 
ceeded 100,000, while in 1932 there was 
an equally great net loss. The year 1935 
saw little change in the number of en- 
terprises in the record. But with 1936, 
a definite trend for births once more to 
exceed deaths became apparent. 

These wide differences seem to fol- 
low business conditions rather closely. 
The detailed record for recent quarters 
here described relates to a particular 
twenty-one month period which saw 
no great changes in the general state 
of business although there were cer- 
tainly changes in degree within the 
interval—the steady increase in pro- 
duction and sales during 1936 and the 
flattening out of the advance in 1937. 




















However, the real impact of the current 
recession did not appear until the 
fourth quarter of 1937. In general, 
these seven quarters represent a con- 
dition of advance and improvement. 

This record of business changes does 
not pretend to cover the entire eco- 
nomic system, but is of necessity limited 
to the types of business activity which 
come directly under the observation of 
the Dun & BrapstREET organization. 
In general, the record includes indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises but ex- 
cludes financial institutions, railroads, 
professional services such as lawyers 
and doctors, farmers and other types 
of activity not specifically concerned 
with commercial credit in the accepted 
sense. The large chains appear as single 
enterprises, the individual outlets not 
being listed separately. 











The actual dating of business changes 
is based on the dates of the Dun & Brap- 
STREET reports. It is not therefore 
strictly accurate to regard them as giv- 
ing the record for any exact period. 
However, to a very large degree it can 
be assumed that failure to learn of a 
business change which took place in 
a particular quarter would probably 
be compensated for by discovery of a 
change which had taken place in some 
earlier quarter and had not been pre- 
viously reported. 
Definitions 

One further comment is necessary 
about the data. The problem of de- 
fining a birth or a death is an extremely 
difficult one because it is confused by 


the process of reincarnation. To take 
an obvious illustration, suppose that a 


partnership becomes incorporated. The 
partnership has disappeared from the 
picture and a new enterprise has been 
born. From a credit point of view, a 
new status has been created. On the 
cther hand, from the point of view of 
the flow of goods, or of employment, 
or of service to consumers, the change 
might be merely the technical one of 
legal form. 

One may carry this problem one step 
further. Suppose that one individual 
proprietor sells his enterprise to another 
individual proprietor. There may be 
no discontinuing of the service given, 
no change in the character of operation. 
Nevertheless, the ownership has defi- 
nitely changed. To make such a dis- 
tinction possible, a special tabulation 
has been made segregating as far as 
practical those births and deaths which 





ALL CONCERNS 





Year 
and Quarter New Out 
1936 I 93.6 90.9 
II 105.3 85.1 
Ill 96.1 77.6 
IV 99.3 90.0 
1937 I 92.4 92.9 
II 101.3 83.5 
Il gl.4 73.8 
WHOLESALING 
1936 ft 5.5 4.6 
II 5-5 4.2 
lil 4.8 a9 
IV 5.0 4.5 
1937 I 5.6 5.0 
II 5.5 4-4 
Ill 4.6 3.6 
CONSTRUCTION 
1936 I 3.8 a 
II 5-4 3.3 
Ill 4.8 2.9 
IV 4.3 3.6 
1937 I 4.6 3.9 
II 5.9 


te ow 
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CHANGEs IN Business PopuLATION BY Major INpustrIAL Divisions By QUARTERS 
January 1936—September 1937 
(In Thousands of Enterprises) 
MANUFACTURING 
Succession, Succession, 
No Ownership Net Gain Year No Ownership Net Gain 
Change or Loss and Quarter New Out Change or Loss 
13.3 37 1936 I 10.0 9.3 2.1 BS 
13.0 20.2 II 10.4 8.7 1.8 ny 
11.9 18.6 Ill 9-4 7.9 1.8 1.5 
11.8 9.2 IV g.2 9.9 17 — 7 
13.3 — § 1937 I 10.2 11.3 2.3 — Ii 
13.3 17.8 II 10.5 9.0 +3 1.5 
ia 17.6 Ill 9.1 7.6 419 1.5 
RETAILING 

El 9 1936 I 68.7 67.3 8.6 1.4 

ee 13 II 78.2 63.8 8.5 14.4 

9 I.1 Ill 72.0 58.3 7.8 13.6 

9 5 IV 75.7 66.4 7.9 9.3 

‘2 6 1937 I 67.2 66.8 8.3 4 

ra tJ II 73.8 61.7 8.4 12.0 

me) 1.0 Ill 67.7 55.2 72 12.5 

CoMMERCIAL SERVICE 

a I 1936 I 5.6 6.0 8 — 4 

9 2:1 II 5.8 5.1 8 a 

8 2.0 Ill S.1 4.8 7 3 

a a IV 5.1 5.6 a — 6 

8 7 1937 I 4.7 5.9 7 == 5 

9 2.6 II 5-7 5.1 8 .6 

SF a1 Ill 5.1 4.6 6 5 


























did not involve a change in the domi- 
nant owners. Such changes appear in 
the table under the heading “Succes- 
sions without Ownership Change.” 
These cases are included in the totals, 
but can be deducted by any one wishing 
to do so. 

It is now possible for us to look at 
the record in some further detail. The 
broad statistical data are presented for 
major economic divisions and by quar- 
ters in the table. Immediately, one 
notices that there apparently is a clear- 
cut seasonal variation. Of course, one 
cannot rely heavily on data for such a 
short period, but the tabulation does 
suggest that births are usually highest 
in the second quarter while deaths are 
greatest in the first. This last pattern is 
supported by the usual seasonal beha- 
vior of business failures. The result 
of the different patterns of births and 
of deaths, is for the net increases in 
both years to bulk largely in the second 
and third quarters. 

In the second place, it is important 
to note that, comparing like quarters, 
the 1937 record has shown somewhat 
less increase than 1936. The number 
of new enterprises for the first three 
quarters of 1937 was about 10,000 less 
than 1936, while disappearances have 
decreased by only 3,000. The last 
quarter presents the smallest number 
of changes for any of the seven. 


Retail Pattern 


When one turns to the record for 
the major branches of industry, certain 
differences are apparent. The tremen- 
dous number of enterprises in retail 
trade is immediately reflected. About 
three-quarters of all business changes 
relate to retailers. Obviously, its pat- 
tern will closely resemble the total of 
which it constitutes such a large part. 

Both wholesaling and retailing 
showed a net gain in each quarter, but 
the manufacturing population declined 
in the last quarter of 1936 and the first 


of 1937. This seems to have been due 


primarily to an increase in disappear- 
ances rather than any reduction in new 
enterprises. Wholesaling and construc- 





tion also showed more disappearances 
in the first quarter of 1937 than 1936, 
but they were more nearly offset by 
increases in new enterprises. 


Construction 


The construction record is the only 
one showing a clear-cut gain in 1937 
over 1936. However, these are probably 
the least reliable figures in the table. 
It is impossible to make an exact rec- 
ord of such an industry, because of its 
many in-and-out operators, now work- 
ing as independent sub-contractors and 
now as skilled labor in the employment 
of someone else. Commercial service 
is also a less exact area. However, de- 
spite the peculiar problems of these two, 
the Agency has long-established policies 


in both as to coverage, which provide 


some degree of consistency for com- 
piling births and deaths and are not 
subject to change from quarter to quar- 
ter. 

The construction industry record is 
particularly interesting from the sea- 
sonal point of view. New enterprises 
are high in the second and third quar- 
ters, while disappearances are con- 
versely at their low level at that time. 
The result is a most pronounced sea- 
sonal swing. 

An important comparison can be 
made between the disappearances and 
the number of cases appearing in court 
records for bankruptcy, receivership, 
and reorganization. Since the failure 
record appears regularly and promptly, 
it is available as an indicator of the 
total change, if it proves to be an accu- 
rate guide. The following table shows 
the totals for disappearances compared 
with records of failures and 77-B cases 
over the period. 

Business DisAPPEARANCES AND BusiNEss FAIL- 


URES, BY (QUARTERS 
(January 1936—September 1937) 


Years and Total Failures Number Outs 
Quarters Outs and 77-B Cases __ per Failure 
1936 I 90,923 3,049 29.8 

II 85,085 2,563 33.2 

II 77,559 1,960 39.6 

IV 90,035 2,078 43-3 
1937 I 92,868 2,462 YP | 

II 83,539 2,402 34.8 

Il 73,794 1,977 37-3 


It is at once apparent that a very small 
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proportion of business deaths takes 
place via the court-house. Most cases 
merely shut up shop and either pay 
the outstanding bills in entirety, or per- 
suade the creditors to be content with 
a voluntary settlement. 

It is clear that the failures record is 
usually subject to much wider fluctu- 
ations than the record of disappear- 
ances. In every quarter, the two have 
moved up or down together, but the 
extent of the swing has varied. 

Another interesting comparison is 
the use of the courts according to ma- 
jor divisions of industry. 


Business DisAPPEARANCES AND BusINEss FaIL- 
URES, BY Major Divisions oF INDUSTRY 


Failures Number 

Total and Outs per 

Outs 77-B Cases Failure 

Manufacturing . 63,808 35235 19.7 

Wholesaling ... 30,035 1,691 17.8 

Retailing ...... 439,538 9,726 45.2 

Construction 23,309 943 24.7 
Commercial Ser- 

vice . 37,113 896 41.4 


As might be expected, the court 
procedure is invoked least often in the 
case of retailers, where only one in 
forty-five cases of business death takes 
that form. In wholesaling and manu- 
facturing, on the other hand, the ratio 
falls below twenty to one. In judging 
the general picture from the failures 
record, one must therefore keep in 
mind that legal records understate the 
disappearances of retailers relative to 
other types of enterprises. 


Turnover 


One usually thinks of business 
change in terms of new industries, new 
products and new markets. But the 
record of vital statistics emphasizes a 
different aspect, the continual process 
of replacement within the business 
population. Of course, most of this 
turnover is among the very small enter- 
prises, but that does not imply that it 
is not significant. To the individuals 
concerned, it is of dominant impor- 
tance. To their suppliers, it means 
customer turnover and a serious credit 
problem. To the economic system as 
a whole, it means that individual initi- 
ative is still operating, although in per- 
haps a rather costly manner. 
































BOOK EARNINGS 1s. “ADJUSTED NET INCOME?” 


A FURTHER REPORT ON THE UNDISTRIBUTED PROFITS TAX SURVEY 


NE of the criticisms levelled at the 
Undistributed Profits Tax is that 
the tax is computed from the statutory 
“adjusted net income” figure as de- 
fined by the Government, rather than 
the corporation’s own estimates of 
profit as shown on its books and as re- 
ported to the stockholders. 

This is not a new problem originat- 
ing with the Undistributed Profits 
Tax. Business men have always had 
difficulty in squaring their own defi- 
nitions of income and profits with 
those found in tax laws. However, 
the importance of such differences has 
been intensified by the high, graduated 
rates of the new tax. The often- 
heard complaint, “We are paying in- 
come taxes on income we never 
earned,” has now given way to the 
louder and more indignant, “We are 
being taxed for not distributing prof- 
its which we never made.” This pic- 
ture, of course, has a reverse side, in 
which Treasury Department officials 
decry loopholes in the law which per- 
mit other companies to show less in- 
come subject to tax than is reported to 
stockholders as profits. 

Differences between book earnings 
and adjusted net income are the result 
of differences between “tax account- 
ing” and “business accounting.” “Ad- 
justed net income” is the amount 
which is subject to the Undistributed 
Profits Tax if neither distributed to 
stockholders nor exempted by con- 
tractual restriction on the payment of 
dividends. The computation of tax- 
able income is defined in the several 
revenue laws, interpreted through a 
long series of decisions relating pri- 
marily to the Corporation Income 
Tax. Business accounting, on the 
other hand, is under no such exact set 


ROBERT L. TEBEAU 


Research and Statistical Division 
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| 
Comparison OF Book Earnincs aNp Apjustep Net INcomE, 1936 
(Dun & Bradstreet Survey) 
All* Smallt Mediumt Larget | 
Number of Companies.............. 456 120 165 126 | 
Per Cent of Group 
Tora Casts oF Book EarNninGs GREATER THAN 
ApjusTED Net INCOME 52.1 49.2 50.9 54 
| 40.1 °% and Over R.4 15.4 3.6 9 
Book Earnings Greater | 30.17%4—40.0% 2.0 1.8 3.0 
than Adjusted Net In- 4 20.1%—30.0% 8.4 9.2 5-5 10.5 
come by | 10.1%—20.0% 18.9 21.5 23.6 13.5 
| 0.1% —10.0% 14.3 3.1 16.4 18. 
Rook Earnincs Eguat to Apfustep Net INcoME 2.6 3-3 3.0 2.4 
0.1%—10.0°9 21.1 15.8 18.8 23.8 
ed bs } 
10.1 4—20.0% 11.2 21.1 12.0 7-9 
Book Earnings Less than +3 7 age. 6 
. = 20.1 /47—-30.0, 3.¢ S. 5.1 2. 
Adjusted Net Income by ies Ly 3-9 ze oe 
: 30.1%—40.0% 3-3 6.5 1.4 
40.1% and Over 5-9 5-3 3-4 7-9 
Totat Cases oF Book Earnincs Less THAN 
Apyustep Net INCOME 45-4 47-5 40.1 43.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
* Includes 45 corporations not classified by size 
+ Size classification based on combined capital and surplus: small, below $200,000; medium, $200.06 
to $1,000,000; large, above $1,000,000. 
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of specifications. Corporations vary 
widely in their policies of recording or 
valuing various items which affect 
their financial statements. 

The figures for 456 corporations, re- 
ported herein, make it clear that dif- 
ferences between the two calculations 
are usual, and sometimes substantial. 
However, it is also important to note 
that the differences are not over- 
whelmingly in either direction, but 
that sometimes business accounting 
and sometimes tax accounting gives 
the larger figure. 

Corporations participating in the 
Dun & Brapstreer Undistributed 
Profits Tax Survey were asked to in- 
dicate for 1936 the difference >setween 
their book earnings (after all axes ex- 
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cept the Undistributed Profits Tax) 
and their adjusted net income. In a 
comparatively few cases, there was 
no difference. In the 456 reporting 
cases, excesses of adjusted net income 
over book earnings ranged from $5 
to $4,500,000; conversely, differences 
in the other direction ran as high as 
$5,500,000. 

However, because of the varying size 
of the companies, dollar figures have 
little direct significance. The differ- 
ences, therefore, were converted into 
percentages of book earnings atter all 
taxes except the Undistributed Profits 
Tax. The results are shown in the 
accompanying table. Since exact book 
earnings data were lacking for some of 
the 456 concerns which answered this 








question, the items in the table have 
been adjusted to reflect the relationship 


between all known cases of book earn- 
ings in excess of adjusted net income, 
and all cases of book earnings less than 
adjusted net income. 

Slightly more than half (52 per 
cent) of the concerns reported “tax 
accounting” to have shown less profits 
for them in 1936 than their own sys- 
tems. It should be noted that the ad- 
justed net income figures may be 
changed in the process of Treasury 
review. The probability is that most 
of such revisions will be upward. No 
difference between book earnings and 
adjusted net income was shown by 3 
per cent of the participating corpora- 
tions. Relatively more small concerns 
reported no difference than did me- 
dium or large, perhaps because as cor- 
porate structures increase in size and 
complexity there is more possibility of 
accounting variations. Also, the small 
concerns seemed to show slightly 
wider variations of adjusted net in- 
come from book earnings in those 
cases in which differences were re- 
ported. The average excess of book 
earnings over adjusted net income for 
small, medium, and large companies 
was 21, 14, and 17 per cent respectively; 
the average percentages by which book 
earnings were less than adjusted net 
income were 15, 14, 
and g. However, here 
we must note that per- 
centage variations 
would tend to be larger 
when the basic figures 
considered are smaller 
in actual amount. 

The differences ex- 
hibit a marked ten- 
dency to concentrate 
between plus and mi- 
nus 20 per cent of book 
earnings, with two- 
thirds of the sample 
falling within these 
limits. Variations from 
this figure for the dif- 
ferent size classes are 
apparently not great 


enough to suggest any basic influence 
exerted by size. 

These differences arise, as previously 
noted, from the fact that there is no 
such thing as an absolute accounting 
standard. “Business accounting” is 
subject to variation according to the 
traditions of the company and judg- 
ments made by the management and 
accountants immediately concerned. 
On the other hand, Congress has built 
up the revenue laws to obtain revenue 
and to plug loopholes. As in all law- 
making, the interpretation of some of 
its general phrases has also introduced 
peculiarities. 


Limitation 


Some of the more general differ- 
ences between business accounting and 
tax accounting are readily apparent. 
The $2,000 limitation on net capital 
Josses is perhaps the most publicized 
variation. The classic example is the 
corporation with an operating profit 
of $100,000 and a net capital loss of the 
same amount. Everyone except the 
Government considers that this com- 
pany has broken even for the year. 
In computing tax liability, however, 
this corporation is permitted to offset 


The number of tax returns with book 
earnings below adjusted net income about 


equals those with book earnings above. 




























only $2,000 of its capital loss against 
its operating profit and must pay a 
normal tax on $98,000 and an Undis- 
tributed Profits Tax on as much of it 
as is not distributed in dividends to 
stockholders. There is, however, no 
$2,000 limitation on capital gains in 
excess of capital losses. 

The possibility that the loss limita- 
tion may not be considered completely 
equitable by our tax legislators is sug- 
gested by the provision, in Section 102 
of the Revenue Act of 1936, that this 
restriction shall not apply to the deter- 
mination of income subject to the pen- 
alty tax for improper accumulation of 
surplus. 

Some provisions in the tax laws can 
operate to reduce adjusted net income 
below book earnings. Falling in this 
category is percentage depletion, con- 
sidered by Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau to be “perhaps the most 
glaring loophole in our present reve- 
nue law.” Companies with wasting 
assets, such as mining or oil com- 
panies, have since 1927 been permitted 
to deduct 5 to 27'4 per cent of their 
gross income as an allowance for the 
depletion of their mines or wells, and 
the deduction may be taken even 
though the cost of the property has 
been completely recovered. Consider- 
ation of the tax revenues not accruing 
to the Government 
from this type of com- 
pany moved Under- 
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Secretary Magill last 
year to denounce per- 
centage depletion as 
“an outright subsidy to 
a special class of tax- 
payer.” 

Also in this class is 
income from tax-ex- 
empt securities, which, 
though reported to 
stockholders as in- 
come, is an allowable 
deduction for these tax 
purposes. 

Depreciation and 
bad debts belong in 
Continued on page 45 
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JANUARY - 1938 
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11 
13 
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A month of discussion as to who and 
what caused and might end the reces- 
sion, except in Congress which fili- 
bustered over the Anti-Lynching Bill. 


UNEMPLOYMENT Census indicates 7,800,000 to 10,800,000 persons 
out of work in mid-November. 


Mexico abrogates Morrow-Calles oil agreement. 


ConGREss convenes regular session. President’s message urges 
action to abolish economic abuses; co-operation of capital and 
labor to raise national income. Cummings’ report asks legislation 
to modernize trust laws. Supreme Court upholds PWA power 
loans; sustains adoption of “prudent investment” theory by 
California and Indiana utilities commissions but remands cases 
for further rulings. Ford asks NLRB to grant rehearing of com- 
plaint charging Wagner Labor Act violation. Bituminous coal 
prices set by NBCC become effective in areas west of Mississippi. 
Dollar declines sharply in foreign markets. 


PRESIDENT suggests industrial production control based on NRA 
principle. 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE SUTHERLAND resigns. President's annual budget 
message recommends national defense and relief expenditures of 
$1,000,000,000 each; $1,000,000,000 deficit set. NLRB denies 
Ford petition. 


Knupsen, predicting “Spring recovery” before Senate Unemploy- 
ment and Relief Committee, begins parade of testifiers. 


SOUTHEASTERN GovERNoRS’ CoNFERENCE pledges President sup- 
port to establish a “floor for wages and a ceiling for hours.” 
Charles B. McLaughlin named Assistant Secretary of Labor. Mari- 
time Commission announces seven steamship lines awarded long- 
term subsidy contracts. President nominates Joseph P. Kennedy 
as ambassador to Great Britain; Hugh R. Wilson as ambassador 
to Germany. 


RoostveLt pledges “no compromise” fight against ‘‘autocratic” 


business minority. 


Maritime Commission announces subsidy pacts for immediate con- 
struction of twenty ships and plans for twenty-three more. 


House defeats consideration of Ludlow war referendum. Supreme 
Court rules foreign taxes not deductible from United States in- 
come tax. 


Wisconsin SUPREME Court invalidates “Little TVA.” President 
discusses recovery policy with five major business leaders. 
MoRGENTHAU opposes itew taxes during recession. Federal court 
orders strikers to pay $117,000 damages caused by Illinois coal- 
mine strike. Franc falls to 3.23. 

Dissocution of all holding companies, banks included, suggested 
by President in press conference. House tax sub-committee 
Chautemps cabinet 


recommends sixty-three changes 1n tax laws. 
resigns in economic crisis. 
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Jan Wary 


SoLicitor GENERAL STANLEY REED named as Associate Supreme 


Court Justice. Wendell L. Willkie proposes Government buy 
Southeastern properties of Commonwealth & Southern Corpor- 
ation, facing “ruin.” Japan seeks $50,000,000 credit for United 
States machinery. 


Governor EARLE urges nationalization of Pennsylvania’s anthra- 
Erie Railroad files reorganization plea under 
Chautemps salvages Moderate cabinet. 


cite coal industry. 
Section 77. 


Co-opErRaATIvE plan to end slump pledged by leading industrialists 
in conference with President. Mexico raises tariffs 100 to 200 
per cent on United States products. 


“PREVAILING Wace” feature cut from Housing Bill by Senate and 
House conferees. President calls conference of “‘small’’ business 
for February 2. 


FEDERAL court upholds constitutionality of TVA. Automobile 
industry leaders pledge modification of installment sales practices. 


FEDERAL jury in Madison finds sixteen oil companies and thirty 
executives guilty of price-fixing plot. United States Steel plans 
$80,000,000 plant modernization program. 


SEC adopts rules for short selling in declining markets, effective 


February 8, 


Davip LILIENTHAL authorized by TVA to negotiate with utilities 
for purchase of their plants by municipalities and Government. 
Roosevelt denounces wage cuts; urges lower prices. Lewis warns 
Jabor to fight reduction in wages and prices. 


FTC finds Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company guilty of violat- 
ing Robinson-Patman-Anti-Price Discrimination Act. 


Rogert H. Jackson named Solicitor General. New York Stock 
Exchange report recommends reforms, including paid president 
with “dictator” powers. State Department reveals new protest 
against Japanese outrages. Van Zeeland report urges five powers 
lead in world-wide economic pact. France drops to lowest point 
since November, 1926; dollar declines in foreign markets. 


PRESIDENT urges Congress vote $800,000,000 for defense program. 
Hull announces plans to negotiate new Canadian trade pact. 


DEPARTMENT OF Justice faces inquiry on “consent” tactics. 


SUPREME Court holds Federal district courts cannot enjoin NLRB. 
State Department accepts Japan's apologies. 












THE TREND OF 


« TRADE . 


PRODUCTION .. 


. PRICES . . 


BUSINESS 


. . FINANCE 


With no developments to warrant a sudden change in trend, in- 
dustrial and financial markets continued to pursue an irregular 
sideways course. In the absence of sustained price advances, orders 
were held to a minimum, inventory adjustments being the chief 
concern in trade and industry. Despite further sharp declines in 
factory payrolls, retail volume remained close to that of a year ago. 


OLLOWING four months of un- 

usually sharp correction, a level- 
ling-off in industrial and commercial 
activity is evident. Although this 
occurs in some of the statistical series 
at the lowest points in the last three 
years, the situation contains certain 
elements of reassurance. Progress has 
already been made in the removal 
of the positive maladjustments which 


Industrial Production 
Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 
1923-1925 = 100 
1935 1936 1937 1938 

January 4 84° 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
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December 

















* Preliminary. 

















existed at the onset of the recession. 

That the downward movement will 
not be halted and turned into a recov- 
ery all at once is evident from the trend 
of business in January and early Feb- 
ruary. A “V” outline is not normal 
to a business cycle, even when the col- 
lapse has been unusually rapid and 
severe. Unless some outside develop- 
ment brings about a sudden change in 
sentiment, a period of uncertainty is 
natural. 

With buyers marking time, watch- 
ing for the first indications of stabiliza- 
tion in commodity prices, no incentive 
for a sharp reversal of trend was of- 
fered to industry. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial produc- 
tion closed 1937 at 84 per cent of the 
1923-1925 average, and, according to 
a preliminary calculation, did not rise 
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above or fall below that level during 
January. If the preliminary figure 
proves to be correct, it will indicate the 
first check of the industrial slump 
since the beginning of the downward 
movement in August. In those in- 
dustries for which weekly totals are 
available this levelling-off appears to 
have been extended through the 
middle of February. 

Steel orders continued to be based 
on current requirements. Specifica- 
tions for immediate delivery were gen- 
eral, and this the industry took as an 
indication of low stocks in consumers’ 
hands. Illustrative of industry’s suc- 
cess in reducing inventories was the 
difference between the United States 
Steel Corporation’s January shipments 
and its output—the former were at the 
rate of 34.6 per cent of capacity, the 
latter at 31 per cent. 

Operations continued to fluctuate 


Factory Payrolls 


U.S.B.L.S. Index 
1923-1925 = 100 


















1935 1936 1937 1938 
January 65.0 73.8 . q1.a* 
February 70.0 
March 95.9 
April 73.7 
May 69.4 
June 67.4 
July 66.5 
August 71.0 
September 73-7 
October 76.4 
November 6 
December Ff 


* Preliminary. 
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idly around 30 per cent of capacity 
during the first half of February. The 
possibility of a broader naval program 
was encouraging for future orders, but 
on the whole there was no prospect of 
an immediate advance in demand. 
Prices were lowered on cold-rolled 
sheets, a type of steel bought prin- 
cipally by the automobile industry. It 
was estimated that the saving on each 
car would amount to $1 to $1.50. Evi- 
dence of improvement in the used-car 


situation also gave some encourage- 


ment to the industry, but output re- 
mained low against the usual seasonal 
trend. 

The index of machine tool orders 
was 118.4 in January, compared with 
142.7 in December, and 200.3 last 
January. Foreign buying accounted 
for more than 60 per cent of the total 
business. In the shoe and textile in- 
dustries output held above the end-of- 
the-year lows during January and early 
February, but showed no tendency to 
pick up rapidly. Electric power pro- 
duction, when adjusted for seasonal 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 
U.S.B.L.S. Index—1926 = 100 
Nov. Dec. Jan Feb. 
Week 1937 1937 1938 1938 






81.0 80.1 


80.8 79.6 





changes, has remained fairly constant 
since the first week in January. 

Workers laid off since October were 
estimated at 2,800,000 by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The normal seasonal 
curtailment would have been only 800,- 
000. Factory payrolls continued to fall 
off more abruptly than employment, 
the decrease from December to January 
being 12.1 per cent in the former, 6.9 
per cent in the latter. In recognition of 
the jump in relief applications, Con- 
gress was asked to appropriate an ad- 
ditional $250,000,000 to care for the rise 
in unemployment. 

In the price structure, adjustments 
extended from raw material to con- 








sumer markets. After remaining com- 
paratively stable during the first three 
weeks of January the USBLS price in- 
dex of 784 commodities registered 
further declines in the five weeks fol- 
lowing. The cost of living, measured 
by the NICB index, was 1.2 per cent 
lower in January than December, the 
largest decreases being in foods and 
clothing; rents were down for the third 
consecutive month. 

A decline in building costs during 
the first two months of 1938, although 
moderate, was significant in view of 
the present efforts to stimulate activity 
in the industry. The index compiled 
by the Engineering News Record was 


Department Store Sales 
Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 
1923-1925 = 100 
1935 1936 1937 1938 
January go* 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


* Preliminary. 




















0.5 per cent below the December level 
on January 1, 0.8 per cent below on 
February 1. A drop in lumber prices 
caused the first month’s decrease; labor 
costs, the second. 

Measurements of consumer buying 
and foreign demand remained among 
the more encouraging business indi- 
cators. Although the index of im- 
ports (seasonally adjusted) declined 
further in December, making the total 
drop from the 1937 high 30 per cent, 
the corrected index of exports was 
higher than in any of the three pre- 
ceding months and only 2.5 per cent 
below the 1937 peak. 

Despite the abrupt decrease in pay- 
rolls, retail volume held close to last 
year’s level. In January department 
store sales were 4 per cent lower than 
the year before, mail-order and chain- 
store sales 2 per cent. Sacrifices made 
to reduce stocks were probably impor- 
tant in accounting for the less-than- 
seasonal decline in department store 
buying from December to January. 
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Most recent available statistics reveal 
continued progress in the reduction of 
trade inventories. Findings of the 
Survey of Business Trends (pages 23- 
30) showed that retail stocks at the 
year-end were still 11 per cent higher 
than in 1936, wholesale stocks 9 per 
cent greater. Indicative of the inroads 


Industrial Stock Prices 


Dow-Jones Index (Weekly Average) 






Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
Week 1937 1937 1938 1938 
I 129.82 124.61 121.80 
Il 127.67 124.48 






126. 





1V 117.12 


made in merchandise holdings since 
then, the Federal Reserve index of de- 
partment store stocks was 3.2 per cent 
below the previous year at the end of 
January. 

The first six weeks of the new year 
furnished little evidence of a revival in 
financial markets. Volume of shares 
traded on the Stock Exchange during 
January was the smallest since last 
August. Prices weakened after an ad- 
vance following the holiday closing, 
but moved in a narrow range during 
the last week of January and the first 
half of February. Bond prices turned 
stronger at the end of January, the 
uptrend in the next two weeks lifting 
the Dow-Jones average close to g1— 
which compares with 102 at the be- 
ginning of the downswing in July and 
105 in early February last year. 

New security issues during Janu- 
ary, compiled by the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, were the small- 
est since February, 1935. The total 
amounted to $121,443,660, approxi- 
mately one-fifth as large as in last 
January. No new offerings were made 
by the railroads during the month. 

In February a modification of the 
gold sterilization program was an- 
nounced by the Treasury. Under the 
new policy gold mined or coming into 
the country will be allowed to enter 
the credit base up to a maximum of 
$100,000,000 in a quarter. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 77-B PETITIONS § 
Dun’s INsoLvENcY INDEx t TOTAL INDUSTRIAL AND 
NUMBER OF FAILURES LiaBiities * UNaApjusTED Apjustep t CasEs Com’. Cases 

1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 

Jan. . . 1,320 811 1,077 15,035 8,661 18,104 72.2 46.0 63.0 58.6 37.4 51.2 71 38 70 60 3r 59 

Feb... «os 72" 356 9,771 14,089 48.4 56.6 sia 42.1 48.8 ee 45 82 35 ~«=—«68 

Mar... ..- 820 946 10,922 16,271 44.9 53-3 sae 4g0° $3.3 s os 52 44 43 

Apr... 786 830 8,906 14,157 46.4 50.4 vos «45:5 40-4 52 50 34° 26 

May . 834 832 8,364 15,375 45-4 46.4 wee 5-4 40.4 61 49 43 44 

June... s=.- OyO 79s ile 8,191 9,177 39-3 44.6 nce hed 40:9 52 62 35 46 

july... ... 618 639 .e-- 7;766 9,904 36.0 38.3 wee 4030 42:6 59 636 36 © «32 

Ag... «<<. YO7 O55 soone “SEgrb S291 38.1 36.2 woe - GQ 42:6 52 36 31 24 

Sept... <- 504 +566 8,393 9,819 34.0 33.4 cee 405 30.0 sts 32 33, 21 24 
Ot 3 xcs “968 Gis 9,335 8,266 42.6 36.2 oa MOR S93 ee 64 48 48 33 | 
Nov... ... “786 GBS 10,078 11,532 49-2 44.3 cas QRS 83.4 7 66 = 38 57 30 
DGG 5. see 922 “BOR 13,291 12,288 53-5 42.6 53-5 42.6 ~ 89 35 77 24 | 
Total . . - 9,017 9,185 115,594 147,253 43-7 45-4 44.2 45.5 ... 683 591 492 465 | 
* In thousands of dollars. + Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enierprises. + For seasonal variation. § For corporate reorganization. | 











ANALYZING THE RECORD OF INDUSTRIAL 
and COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


BIG JUMP IN JANUARY FAILURES 


months have been far in excess of those 





NDUSTRIAL and commercial fail- 

ures rose from 932 in December to 
1,320 in January. This was an increase 
of 388 cases, or 42 per cent. Liabilities 
rose from $13,291,000 to $15,035,000, 
or 13 per cent. An increase in January 
failures is customary, but the signifi- 
cance of the present movement lies 
in the fact that it is of greater magni- 
tude than any January rise which has 
occurred in the past four years, and 


tinguished from that arising from 
other forces. In January, the unad- 
justed insolvency index, which corrects 
failures for number of working days 
and relates them to the number of 
firms in business, rose 18.7 points. The 
index adjusted for seasonal variation 
rose 5.1 points. It is evident from these 
rises that the failure increases in recent 


MonTHLY TREND OF 























which might be expected as the result 
of increasing business population, or 
the upward seasonal swing. 

The character of a big monthly in- 
crease in failures must be examined 
also in terms of the extent of variation 
from the usual industry and size pat- 
tern. The following table shows a 


THE INSOLVENCY INDEX 
































coming as it does at the end of a steady 175 

and considerable rise since September, 

1937, raises the level substantially " : 

above that prevailing for several years. 

Liabilities, although higher than any | 

since May, 1936, did not keep pace . ™ ee 

with the number of failures, and were 8 | 

only half as great as those accompany- 3 1 es 

ing the equal number of failures four $ | 

years ago, in January, 1934. = My — 
Because the seasonal swings are so 

great in the failures record, any large a y 

increase must be examined in the light ‘ : 

of the usual seasonal pattern, so that E 

any change due to season may be dis- 25 a a Se Pitt beaded Lat a bled ob 
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tremendous increase, 65 per cent, in 
retail trade failures, with moderate 
rises from 8 to 17 per cent in the other 


groups. 
INpustrRY GROUPS January December Per Cent 
1938 1937 Change 
Manufacturing 216 200 ae: 
Wholesale Trade... .. 116 104 +12 
Retail Trade 872 527 +65 
Construction 60 53 +713 
Commercial Service 56 48 +17 
Total 1,320 932 +42 


From a study of failure records over 
a long period of years it is apparent 
that retail failures usually cause the 
seasonal January rise, so that the pres- 
ent movement resolves itself into the 
usual beginning-of-the-year house- 
cleaning in retail establishments, un- 
usually thorough though it may have 
been. It is really amazing how con- 
sistently the relationship between in- 
dustry groups is maintained in similar 
seasonal periods. For instance, com- 
paring the present month with Janu- 
ary, 1934, manufacturing failures con- 
stituted 16 per cent of the whole in 
both periods, retail trade failures 66 
per cent compared with 65 per cent, 
with a difference of only 1 per cent 
in any of the other groups. 

Apparel shops were the hardest hit 
this month, with an increase of 130 
per cent. Next were general mer- 
chandise stores with an 80 per cent in- 
crease. The lowest was a 10 per cent 
increase in hardware stores. 


MonTHLY TREND OF 
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1935 1936 


The sharp upturn caused but little 
proportional disarrangement in the 
two smaller size groups. The larger 
companies (of the third size group) 
increased their numbers, but not their 
proportion to the whole, and the very 
large failures recorded an opposite 
trend, decreasing from 17 to 7. In both 
January, 1934 and 1938, 41 per cent of 
all failures was made up of very small 
enterprises with debts under $5,000. 

Geographically, the upturn was gen- 
eral over the country, although most 
pronounced in the States of Georgia, 
Florida, and Mississippi, which caused 
the Atlanta Federal Reserve District to 
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1937 1938 


register the greatest increase. Other 
States which reported many addi- 
tional failures were Michigan, Mis- 
souri, and Colorado. The following 
table presents changes from December, 
showing only the Minneapolis Dis- 
trict with fewer failures. In many 
sections of the country, however, 
money losses were less than in Decem- 
ber. 

Fifty-seven per cent of all January 
failures took place outside of the 
twenty-five largest cities, compared 
with only 53 per cent in December. 
Nine of the largest cities reported 
fewer failures than in December. 











Feperat RESERVE January December Per Cent 
District 1938 1937 Change 
Minneapolis ...... 19 32 — 41 
San Francisco 132 106 + 25 
BQUOG 5 orc dais 25 19 + 32 
New York 374 27 + 34 
Richmond 59 43 + 37 
PRIMER oe eda03 133 96 + 39 
Cleveland 89 62 + 44 
Chicago .... 201 140 + 44 
Philadelphia 84 52 + 62 
St. Louis. . 50 28 + 79 
Kansas _ City 70 39 + 79 
Atlanta ...... p 84 36 +133 
Total 1,320 932 + 42 
77-B Cases 


A drop of 17 applications for the re- 
organization of commercial and indus- 
trial companies via 77-B brought the 
January number down to 60 from the 








December high point of 77. Manu- 
facturing cases dropped 50 per cent, 
but a rise of 34 per cent in retail cases 
coincided with the rise in retail fail- 
ures, and brought the number up to 
24. Only three times before in the 
entire 77-B record have there been so 
many retail cases. The majority of the 
77-B App.ications BY Main Divisions 
oF INpUstTRY—JANUARY, 1938 AND 1937 


Jan. 
1937 


Dec 


1937 


48 


Jan. 
1938 
Manufacturing 20 
Wholesale Trade 


3 3 

Retail Trade : : 6 
I 

I 

7 


25 


Construction Bae 
Commercial Service 
Others (*) 

Total United States a5 3 38 


(*) Not included in tabulation of commercial failures 
such as real estate and investment companies. 


current cases were small companies 
with less than $25,000 capital, and had 
been started since 1930. Seven were 
restaurants, five apparel shops, four fur- 
niture stores, three automobile agencies, 
and the rest were scattered. Only two 
had real estate mortgages, but most of 
the restaurants were carrying chattel 
mortgages on their equipment. Cur- 
tailed operations on small profit mar- 
gins, competition, and slow receivables 
were advanced as causes of trouble. 

A greater proportion of the 25 
manufacturing cases were older and 
larger companies, thirteen having been 
incorporated before 1930. Seven were 
originally established before 1900 and 
had long been successful, although 
most of them had undergone changes 
Nearly half of all 
manufacturing cases were burdened 
with mortgages and loans. One was 
a direct succession to a company reor- 
ganized under 77-B in 1936. Under 
the terms of the settlement, debenture 
bonds and other unsecured claims were 
converted into new preferred and com- 
mon stock, and a substantial RFC loan 
was obtained, which was to be amor- 
tized yearly. During 1937 an expected 
profit was seriously cut by labor troub- 
les, and the plant was finally closed. 


over the years. 


Note: In Dun’s Statistica Review there are published 
more detailed failure statistics by States, large cities, in- 
dustrial divisions, and size of liabilities. 


FAILURES BY 


Divisions oF INDUsTRY—JANUARY, 1938 AND 1937 


(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 


-—— Number ——, 


Jan. 


1g 


Tora UNITED STATES 


MANUFACTURING (total) 


Foods 

Textiles 

Forest Products... . . 

Paper, Printing and Publishing 
Chemicals and Drugs 

Fuels me eee 
Leather and Leather Products 
Stone, Clay, Glass and Products 
Iron and Steel 

Machinery 

Transportation Equipment 

All Other 


WHOLESALE TRADE (total) 


Farm Products, Foods, Groceries 
Clothing and Furnishings 

Dry Goods and Textiles eR 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware 
Chemicals and Drugs 

Fuels Hee 

Automotive Products 

Supply Houses 

All Other 


oo 


RETAIL TRADE (total) 


Mi +t. 
= = he 


Foods mieten 

Farm Supplies, General Stores 
General Merchandise 

Apparel ae ae 

Furniture, Houschold Furnishings 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware 
Automotive Products 

Restaurants 

Drugs 

All Other 


te 
VI es 
nm 


CONSTRUCTION (total) 


General Contractors . ‘ 
Carpenters and Builders . 
Building Sub-contractors 
Other Contractors 


CoMMERCIAL SERVICE (total) 


Cleaners and Dyers, Tailors 
Haulage, Buses, Taxis, etc. 
Hotels 

Laundries 

Undertakers 

All Other 


Canadian Failures 


Canadian failures increased by only 
three, from 74 in December to 77 in 
January, with liabilities which rose 
from $1,019,000 to $1,036,000. In Janu- 
ary, 1937, there were 93 failures with 
$644,000 liabilities, and in January, 
1934, 63 failures with $1,835,000 liabil- 
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1938 
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932 
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1937 
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13,291 
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ities. The monthly change consisted 
of increases in manufacturing and re- 
tail trade failures and decreases in the 
other industry groups. By size, an in- 
crease was evident only among the 
more substantial and very large failures 
which together rose from g to 14. 
Geographically, more failures occurred 
in the cities, especially Toronto. 
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ONVERSATION among business men Nationa Estimates 
on that favorite topic—the present reces- ie ; es 

sion—usually ends in an cH of the need ete ee ee eee 
for more information. What is the recent rec- 
ord of such significant economic factors as sales, 
inventories, accounts receivable? What are the 
national totals and how have the different 
branches of economic activity fared? tian 

No one will ever have the complete picture © RECEIVABLES 
of the last two years, but it is now possible to See ey ee 
present estimates which rest on a substantial 
body of evidence. To make such a record avail- 
able for their own business judgment and for 
the benefit of the business public, some 40,000 
business enterprises have contributed in the 
Dun & Brapstreet Business Trend Survey their 
figures bearing on these problems. In what is 
orobably the most extensive inquiry on business 
conditions ever undertaken except as a national 
census, Survey questionnaires were sent to every 
business concern of record in the United States. 

Sales increases in 1936 over 1935 were sub- 
stantial, ranging from 16 to 20 per cent for the 
main divisions of industry other than construc- rh 193519961937 1936 
tion, which was much higher. Despite a disas- 
trous final quarter, 1937 sales in all major areas 
of business except construction were appre- 
ciably larger than in 1936, but the rate of in- 
crease was not as sharp as the gain in 1936 over 
1935. 

Inventories in the hands of manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers increased $5,150,000,- 
ooo between the end of 1935 and the end of 
1937, with a somewhat greater advance in the 
second year than the first. The manufacturing 
industries, which account for about 60 per cent 
of the total, not only recorded the largest dollar 


(From the data shown in Table 1) 
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I. SumMMary OF TRENDS AND NaTIoNAL DoLiar EsTIMATES 


-Business Trend Survey~ -——- - —— 
Reporting Concerns 


increases in inventory, but the greatest 
per cent increase in each year. An un- 
known but considerable part of this 
manufacturing inventory is in the form 
of raw materials. 

Comparing the sales and inventory 
records, it should be noted that for each 


——United States Total Figures————— 
Yo Change % Change 
1935 1936 
to 1936 to 1937 


) 
Yo Change 
1935 
to 1937 


1935 Sales 
($ Millions) 


1936 
($ Millions) 


Estimated 


1935 
($ Millions) 


Census 


1937 
($ Millions) 


Estimated 


Number 
SALES 
Manufacturing 
Wholesaling’ 
Retailing 
Construction* 


8,850 


505 


2,070 


47 


62,352 36 


27,245 33 
41,402 25 


55,0607 
24,314 
38,348 

2,462 


45,760 
20,423 
33,1 61 


1,623 


3,073 
1,719 
10,312 


892 





of the three main sub-divisions, sales 
increases in 1936 over 1935 were appre- 
ciably greater than the inventory in- 
creases recorded at the ends of the same 
years. However, for 1937, the inven- 
tory accumulation exceeded the sales 
advance in manufacturing and retail- 
ing, though not in wholesaling. AI- 
though the inventory increases over the 
two years might have been supported 
on the 1937 level of activity, the de- 
creased volume at the end of the 
year makes the accumulation a serious 
problem. 

Accounts receivable also increased in 
all lines during 1936. However, com- 
paring the beginning with the end of 
1937, while retailers’ accounts increased 
an additional 8 per cent, both manu- 
facturers and wholesalers reported de- 
clines which resulted in a net reduction 
in the total figure for mercantile and 
These differ- 
ing trends reflect in large measure the 
greater curtailment of purchases by re- 
tailers than by consumers during the 
last months of the year, but also may 


direct consumer credit. 


indicate some difference in credit pol- 
icy, the retailer extending credit to sup- 
port his sales while manufacturers and 
wholesalers were more cautious. 

The tabulations presented here are 
based on the figures supplied by the 
first 17,000 contributors, supplemented 
by the available published reports of 
corporations. This first tabulation 
utilizes only the data on sales, inven- 
tories, and receivables and only the 
data from those concerns which 
ported for all three years covered in 
the questionnaire—1935, 1936, and 1937. 
These concerns did a volume of busi- 
ness totalling over $11,000,000,000 in 


1935 
cent 


re- 


and constitute, over-all, a 10 per 
sample of the explored areas of 
business transactions, totalling about 
$100,000,000,000. The large number of 
additional returns to be included in the 
final report may necessitate modifica- 
tion of results in particular industries, 
but it is highly improbable that the 
total picture will be altered in any ap- 
preciable degree. 


Service® 1,420 66 


Total * 17,416 11,568 


INVENTORIES (End of Year) 
Manufacturing . 
Retailing *® 


Total * 


RECEIVABLES (End of Year) 
Manufacturing ; 
Wholesaling . 

Retailing 

Construction 


Total * 





4,537 
105,504 


Estimated © 
. Pe ee 10,010 
Wholesaling® ee 2,276 
4,298 


5,498 
2,054 
2,118 

235 


9,905 


1 The volume of wholesale trade used here excludes the following census classifications: 
(with and without stocks), Bulk Tank Stations (except independents), Agents and Brokers. 


59413 


125,604 139,305 


13,645 
2,827 


5,249 


11,491 
2,604 
45744 


18,839 


6,317 
2,379 
2,549 

297 


6,553 
2,417 
2,361 

318 


11,649 11,542 


Manufacturers’ Sales Branches 


? The Census Bureau notes that its Construction figures include only known and findable contractors; that it could 


not reach a large aggregate of construction work not contracted. 


3 Coverage is incomplete in a number of service trades not fully covered by the questionnaire mailing. 
* These totals are significant only as representing the volume oi business transactions, inventory holdings and credit 


extension within the area covered by the Survey. 


© Estimates of 1935 receivables and of manufacturers’ inventories were built up trade by trade from sales totals, using 
the usual 1935 ratios of sales to receivables (and of sales to inventory) as shown by this Survey, R. A. Foulke, and 


Treasury Income Statistics. 


{ 


On the basis of this broad sample, 
national estimates of dollar volume for 
manufacturing, wholesaling, and_re- 
tailing have been built for 1936 and 
1937 on the census base of 1935. These 
national estimates, showing the inter- 
relations of sales, inventories, and ac- 
counts receivable appear in the accom- 
panying chart and are supplemented in 
table 1 by similar estimates for the 
construction and service trades. For 
each industry or trade within those 
broad groups, an index of change has 
been constructed from the present Sur- 
vey data. On the basis of the relative 
importance of the respective industries 
in the 1935 census, these indexes were 
integrated into industrial division 
trends, and these in turn into national 
totals. 

It is important to have in mind at 
the very outset that all data here pre- 
sented were reported in dollars. They 
therefore reflect changes in price as 
well as in physical volume of goods. 
As an indicator of the part played by 
the price factor, it is well to keep in 
niind that the average for the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Index of Wholesale 
Prices for 1936 was 1.0 above the 1935 
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Wholesalers’ and Retailers’ inventories were compiled from the census. 


| 
2,497 54.94 
5,869 29 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





level, and 1937 showed an advance over 


1936 averaging 6.8 per cent. In gen- 


eral, prices were rising during the lat- 
ter months of 1936 and the early 


months of 1937. 
As an absolute estimate of dollar 


volume and percentage change in busi- 


Genera Notes ox MetHop 

A. Where the figures of any one or two large reporting 
concerns made a substantial part of the total for the 
trade, and showed a trend noticeably different from the 
combined trend of the remaining cases, the weight of 
such large concerns was reduced until it properly re- 
flected their relative importance in the trade, as shown 
by the 1935 census. 

. These ratios of sales to inventories and sales to re 
ceivables are shown only to indicate the relative im- 
portance of investment in stocks and outstanding re- 
ceivables relative to sales in the case of the reporting 
concerns. These ratios are not necessarily reliable 
guides to desirable financial ratios, because of the wide 
range of types of concerns falling within single classi- 
fications in this trend study. 


Nores For TaBLe II, MANUFACTURING 
(OPPOSITE PAGE) 


! See general note B. 

2 Meat Packing: Practically all of the large concerns fe- 

ported for a fiscal year ending October 31. 

Furniture: Receivables trends are based on the experi 

ence of relatively few of the reporting concerns. 

+ Drugs, Perfumes, and Cosmetics: Representative of the 
smaller houses, rather than the large national advertisers. 

5 Iron and Steel: Involves preliminary estimates for some 
of the large concerns, courtesy of American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 

} Automobiles: 1937 figures based in part on preliminary 
estimates, courtesy of Automobile Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation. 

7 Estimated trends for industrial groups and for all manu- 
facturing were built up industry by industry, weighted 
according to 1935 census value of products. 
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II. 1935-1937 TRENDs OF SALES, INVENTORIES, AND RECEIVABLES—MANUFACTURING * 


Percentage Increases and Decreases (—) 
Reporting 1937 Ratios! of Sales to (Inventories and Receivables are at the Close of the Years) 
ne Concerns ~\——— 1935 to. 1936 ( 1936 to 1937 fa AOSS OO 1 
INDUSTRY Num- 1935 Sales Inven- Recéiv- Inven- Receiv- Inven- Receiv- Inven- Receiv- 
ber ($000,000) tories ables Sales tories ables Sales tories ables Sales tories ables 





13 2 10 I —2 24 27 
18 —4 
49 
88 83 
II 
57 
38 
16 


22 


41.4 61.2 6 
Beverages—Alcoholic ‘ c 10.5 19.1 32 
Beverages—Non-Alcoholic ............- 9-7 16.4 47 
Confectionery 7 5.2 10.6 22 
Dairy Products . f 44.1 33-4 18 
Fruit and Vegetable Canning 3 4.0 24.8 16 
Meat Packing’ >. age 8.6 22.6 10 
Flour and Feed Milling ae 12.4 19.2 4 
All Other Food ‘eueminaied : 5.1 17.5 8 


Ice, Manufactured ae : 13.1 12.7 38 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING ‘ 3 13 
Woolen and Worsted Goods. .. . 2 7.8 4 
Cotton Textiles . 
Silk and Rayon Goods 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and F urnishings. 
Women’s and Children’s Clothing and 
Accessories . . 
Hosiery 
Other Textiles and Te salle Peodusts. 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


Lumber and Planing Mill Products 

Furniture” a 

All Other Forest Pradiecks re ital containers, 
handles, woodenware, etc.) 





PAPER, PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
Paper and Paper Products e aii ida 


Boxes, Paper . 
Photo-engraving 
Printing and Binding 
Newspaper Publishing (mainly snail co 
cerns also selling printing)............ 155 


CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND PETROLEUM 160 
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Chemicals and Chemical Products........ 69 
Drugs, Perfumes and Cosmetics‘. . ie 36 
Paints, Varnishes and Lacquers a 45 
Petroleum Refining... . : we) 10 


LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS 78 


Leather Tanning 
Shoes 
Other Le nae Pradncts. 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 
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IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS ........ 3 1,708 
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Iron and Steel®. . 1,382 


Foundries ea eS 7 


Iron and Steel Products ei 301 
Hardware ; : Renee 5 18 


MACHINERY AND TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 


Electrical Appliances, Tools, and Radios 

Machine Shops Se ere 

Agricultural Implements 

Engines, Turbines, Tractors, Water Wheels, 
Windmills, Pumps and Pumping Equip- 
ment 

All Other Mz ashianas: 

Automobiles® . . . . 

Automotive Accessories and Parts 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Non-ferrous Metal Products (incl. lighting 
fixtures, brass pipe, etc., lead products) ” 
Jewelry, Silverware, and Jewelers’ Findings I 
Tires (and other rubber goods) 2 
Tobacco Products : 2 
All Other Manufacturing 19 
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ALL MANUFACTURING’. ... 3,073 


*Footnote references are on the opposite page. 
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ness, this Survey may be somewhat on 
the optimistic side. Co-operation in 
the Survey was purely voluntary and 
the contributors have sent in their 
figures with no other incentive than a 
public-spirited interest and a willing- 
ness to make their own experience 
available in return for a broad view 
of business trends. There is good rea- 
son to believe that the average of these 
contributors represents a higher grade 
of management ability than the aver- 
age of all business and that the figures 
therefore record the experience of a 
group of concerns slightly more suc- 
cessful than the average of business as 
a whole. 

Differences between the results of 
this Survey and other recent estimates 
of business trends may throw some 
light on this point. For convenient 
reference, estimates compiled by the 
Department of Commerce, other Fed- 
eral agencies, and banking organiza- 
tions are presented on the last page of 
this report. 


MANUFACTURING 


Or THE 49 sub-divisions of manu- 
facturing for which separate tabula- 
lations were made, every one showed 
higher sales in 1936 than in 1935. 
Despite the inactivity of the last quar- 
ter of 1937, all industries except can- 
ning and drugs-perfumes-cosmetics re- 
ported further sales increases for the 
twelve months of 1937. In 11 of the 
49 groups, the second year gain was 
greater than the first. 

The inventory record for the report- 
ing companies shows increases at the 
end of 1936 over the end of 1935 in 
every group except hosiery. However, 
the next year recorded wider differ- 
ences among the industry sub-divisions, 
with 6, all in the food or textile groups, 
showing actual reductions. 

Accounts receivable were generally 
higher at the end of 1936 than at the 
beginning of that year, exceptions be- 
ing dairy products, petroleum refining, 
and leather tanning. During the next 
year, 24 of the 4g industries reported a 
decrease. This is not unexpected, since 
receivables are created only as sales are 
made, and a poor last quarter would 
naturally mean a reduction in receiv- 
ables at the end of the year unless col- 
lections were extraordinarily bad. 


The above general summary should 
not be permitted to create an impres- 
sion of great uniformity in the record, 
for there are wide differences of de- 
gree. Over the two-year period, the 
greatest gains in sales were made by 
the iron and steel and the machinery 
and transportation equipment divi- 
sions. These same industries were left 
at the end of the period with the heavi- 
est inventory and the largest receiv- 
ables, relative to 1935. At the other 
extreme are the textile industries, with 
relatively small sales gains and the 
smallest inventory increase of any of 
the industrial groups. By the end of 
1937, wool, silk, and rayon inventories 
were below the previous year, while 
clothing inventories increased sub- 
stantially. 

It is important to keep in mind that 
these records are in the form of dollar 
volume of sales. Many industries now 
compile statistics in physical terms, 
often relating to production. Obvious- 
ly, production and sales are not iden- 
tical, but vary as finished goods inven- 


tory changes. Likewise, dollar sales° 


are subject to the influence of price 
changes which do not appear in a rec- 
ord based on physical quantities. Both 
kinds of tabulation have their uses, but 
it is important not to confuse them in 
analyzing the business record. 


WHOLESALING 


THE REPORTING wholesalers have been 
grouped into 26 sub-divisions. Every 
one of these trades reported not only 
greater sales in 1936 than 1935, but 
also a further advance in 1937. How- 
ever, in only 5 instances was the in- 
crease in the second year greater than 
in the first. 

The inventory picture is similar with 
a consistent increase of stocks during 
1936 in every line. In general, the up- 
trend continued during 1937, but 
wholesalers in 3 food trades and in 
paints and varnishes and tobacco prod- 
ucts reported reduction of inventory 
during 1937. The most serious spots of 
wholesalers’ inventory accumulation 
seem to be in automobiles and confec- 
tionery. Dry goods and lumber inven- 
tories also finished the two-year period 
with well above average increases. 

Accounts receivable were higher at 
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Tuis REPORT 


THIs REPORT presents a preliminary report on 
the Business Trend Survey, based on over 17,000 
replies to a questionnaire supplemented by pub- 
lished company reports. This project was under- 
taken by the Dun & BrapstREET Research and 
Statistical Division, supervised by Walter Mitchell, 
Jr., and Fernley G. Fawcett, under the general 
direction of Willard L. Thorp. 

This preliminary report has been hastened in 
the hope that it will aid business executives in 
making current plans. Additional data are being 
assembled daily, and a more detailed analysis of 
all the material will be presented in Dun’s Review 
for May, 1938, and through the trade press. This 
final report will also cover additional subjects 


such as the trends of installment selling, and of 


expenditures for business improvements. 





the end of 1936 than at the end of 
1935 in all lines except grocery and 
meats. The end of 1937 found reduc- 
tions in g of the 26 trades, with a 2 
per cent decrease in the total as a re- 
sult. Automobile wholesalers are 
in a class by themselves with 78 per 
cent increase in receivables over the 
two years and a very small sales in- 
crease in the second year to account 
for the continued expansion. Lumber 
and alcoholic beverages follow with 58 
and 50 per cent advances, respectively. 

Among the wholesaling lines, the de- 
gree of sales increase over the two-year 
period showed wide variation, the 
leaders being lumber and_ building 
materials, and machinery and equip- 
ment. Asin manufacturing, the textile 
products group showed the smallest 
gain. 

The 1936 wholesaling record appears 
to parallel that of manufacturing 
rather closely, but 1937 saw a distinc- 
tive difference in the accumulation of 
inventory. While confectionery is a 
case where the reports show inven- 
tory to have been built up in whole- 
salers’ hands rather than manufactu- 
rers’, most wholesaling lines recorded 
much smaller accumulations than their 
suppliers. Tobacco manufacturers’ in- 
ventory increased 25 per cent in the 
two years, while wholesalers’ was up 
only g per cent. Furniture manufac- 
turers’ stocks were up 30 per cent with 
wholesalers’ up only 12 per cent. 
Hardware manufacturers’ inventory 
increased 34 per cent, while that of 
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hardware wholesalers was up only 18 
per cent. 

Similar differences appear in the 
record of receivables. In the case of 
chemicals and drugs, the reporting 
wholesalers increased their receivables 
over the two years by 30 per cent, al- 
though manufacturers actually reduced 
their outstandings. Tobacco products 
and lumber and building materials re- 
ports also indicate a greater extension 
of credit by wholesalers than by manu- 
facturers. On the other hand, furni- 
ture wholesalers increased their receiv- 
ables by only 9 per cent over the two 
years, while manufacturers showed a 
net increase of 30 per cent. As far as 
totals go, the record of credit extension 








by manufacturers and wholesalers is 
surprisingly parallel. 


RETAILING 


THE REPORTING retailers have been 
grouped into 35 lines for the purpose 
of this preliminary report. As far as 
the sales record is concerned, every 
trade showed increases in 1936 over 
1935 and again 1937 over 1936. How- 
ever, except for bakeries, meats and 
fish, farm implements, auto accessories, 
restaurants, nurseries, and _ stationery 
stores, the second year’s increase was 
less than the first. 

The inventory increases, while com- 
monly smaller than sales increases, are 





even more consistent in uptrend. The 
only exceptions appear as: (1) a slight 
decrease in motor vehicle inventories 
at the end of 1936; (2) during 1937 a 
decrease in grocery inventories, mainly 
because of curtailments by chain gro- 
cery organizations. All other trades 
built up inventories during each of the 
years. 

Retailers’ receivables increased dur- 
ing 1936 in all lines except meat and 
fish, country general stores, and drug 
stores. Contrary to the trend in manu- 
facturing and wholesaling, the increase 
continued through 1937, with no de- 
creases of any significance. 

Over the two-year period, large sales 
gains appeared in the trades which sell 
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See note 1 on Table I, note 7 on Table I. 





* See general note B. 


Reporting 1937 Ratios* of Sales to (Invent 
. x Concerns ———————-— — —— 1935 to 1930—-——— 
TRADE Num- 1935 Sales Inven- Receiv Inven- Receiv- 
ber ($000,000) tories ables Sales tories ables 

FARM PRODUCTS AND FOODS* 596 192 13 19 6 
Confectionery 58 6 15.5 29.9 14 8 7 
Dairy Products 73 22 30.4 25.1 5 I 3 
Groceries and Meats 157 5.5 13.9 7 I — 2 
Meats and Fish : : 57 I 31.6 23.1 17 I I 
Other Food and Grocery Specialties 74 12 12.2 19.4 12 12 8 
Produce and Fruits gI 33 52.5 30.0 17 4 
Other Farm Products 44 9 13.9 12.5 19 31 11 
Beverages—Alcoholic 42 8 i277 15.1 23 29 28 
DRY GOODS AND CLOTHING 128 6 14 11 15 
Clothing and Furnishings 55 12 6.2 9.2 13 1 12 
Dry Goods (General Line) 73 55 4.1 6 15 12 16 
LUMBER, BUILDING MATERIALS, AND 

HARDWARE : ; 88 22 4 15 44 
Lumber, Millwork, and Building Materials 54 10 10.1 12.5 51 By 62 
Hardware 34 12 4.5 8.2 2 18 
CHEMICALS AND DRUGS 17 I 13 7 5 
Chemicals and Drugs (Genl. and Specialty) 24 8 6.2 22.1 I 7 6 
Paints and Varnishes 23 2 5.0 6.7 1 6 8 
CL Oe 147 26 ) ¢ 7 
Coal and Coke 19 10 20.5 9.1 13 22 5 
Petroleum and Petroleum Products 128 16 yy ev 16.6 23 8 9 
AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTS 177 25 26 22 23 
Automobiles and Other Motor Vehicles 19 11 12.2 35.8 3 15 4! 
Automotive Equipment 158 14 4.5 5 2 23 2 
SUPPLY HOUSES 146 21 26 I 12 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies 60 11 4 7.7 5 6 i8 
Machinery and Equipment 55 10 5.4 8.5 8 4 15 
_All Other Miscellaneous Supplies (incl. min- 

ing, oil-well, foundry, surgical ) 86 1 14.8 rik 18 6 4 
ALL OTHERS 
Electrical Goods and Appliances. ........ 56 52 8.1 8. ! 3 33 
Furniture and House Furnishings 20 6 7.0 6.5 23 7 25 
Paper and Paper Products $7 12 7.5 g.1 2 7 17 
Tobacco Products (except leaf) 37 31 18.6 21 19 10 12 
All Other Wholesale............... 175 31 31 I 41 
ALL WHOLESALING’ 1,719 505 19 14 18 


1935-1937 TRENDS OF SALES, INVENTORIES, AND RECEIVABLES—WHOLESALE 


—Percentage Increases and Decreases (—) 


ries and Receivables are at the Close of the Years) 





1935 to 1937-4 





1936 to 1937 





Inven- Receiv- Inven- Receiv- 
Sales tories ables Sales tories ables 
13 —iI a 28 18 8 
12 36 9 28 46 17 
16 — 3 f 22 2 IK 
7 4 3 15 17 I 
9 —4 4 27 —3 5 
17 2 31 26 10 
5 3 —5 24 8 2 
29 —1¢ 53 18 II 
8 I 17 33 31 50 
2 24 — > ti 39 6 
2 saa, I4 32 3 
3 2¢ — &s ba 41 7 
} 
24 13 — 4 73 30 39 
3 18 — 3 go 42 58 
8 —f 33 18 12 
13 I 27 18 29 
14 12 2 28 2 3 
7 — 2 It 22 4 19 
5 4 — 25 21 3 
2 5 - 9 15 28 —5 
8 3 5 33 12 14 
bt ¢ 2 30 41 35 
i 
3 I 26 7 62 78 
2 9 .9) 35 34 31 } 
2 14 7 5 26 2 
14 9 I 33 16 20 
3 19 11 a1 35 28 
) 5 S 29 2 13 
x 15 1 “ 49 35 
© 5 =—a§% 30 12 Q 
9 12 —13 22 20 2 
2 — | 1¢ 21 9 23 
iI 14 —13 45 15 22 
2 9 —2 33 24 16 
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—Percentage Increases and Decreases (—)-—————) 








































Reporting 1937 Ratios! of Sales to (Inventories and Receivables are at the Close of the Years) 

7 Concerns ———_—r 1935 to 1936-—+— ("1936 to 1937-———\ 1935 to 1937 

TRADE Num- 1935 Sales Inven- Receiv- Inven- Receiv- Inven- Receiv- Inven- Receiv- 

ber ($000,000) tories ables Sales tories ables Sales tories ables Sales tories ables 

CC, (Say eee ae eee 1,541 322 10 13 3 7 I 5 18 13 8 
OER ee 449 261 11.4 20.5 6 10 I 4° at 3 11 9 5 
ASROCERIES GAG Meats oo oak sce co wiecce ows s 684 31 14.5 19.4 10 14 4 Se eae 6 16 12 II 
LS EL. eee 93 4 36.3 41.3 4 i 5 16 Or. Vest 20 4 =e 

ES ae ee Sep al ae ne 116 14 8 9 18 

ge ee BS 2 or 199 12 19.2 50.0 16 19 I 15 4 6 33 24 Z 
FARM SUPPLIES, GENERAL STORES... 1,550 72 13 10 co) 9 4 6 24 14 6 

(See also Lumber and Hardware Group) 

Country General Stores. ............00: 1,163 33 4.6 9.7 I! 7 — 2 4 4 5 19 3 
Farmers’ Supply Stores*.............04+ 387 38 11.6 16.3 16 21 : | 14 3 9 33 4 16 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE GROUP.... 649 1,197 15 9 15 7 3 15 23 13 32 
Department Stores* : RON BAe ne agen 19 65 6.9 11.6 II 10 19 6 I 17 18 lI 38 
Mail-Order Houses* : ; 2 719 24 13 40 

General Merchandise and Dry Goods Stores 448 21 3.4 11.5 12 9 4 3 6 8 15 6 13 
MEAMMEMMRISIIES 15 iced ores acters eis SoS Siete 180 391 6.8 9 y. | 5 13 12 

RENEE tan chsrcte beter a Seo an eta 870 31 14 IT 11 7 II v4 22 24 18 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings 325 II 2.5 12.9 16 12 8 2 13 9 18 27 17 
Women’s Clothing and Accessories 194 10 5-4 13.6 15 15 17 11 8 12 27 24 3 
Family Clothing, incl. Children’s Shops. . . 110 5 2.2 5.6 15 13 9 4 13 0 20 27 9 4 
RIG ee ree ce Eaten Nace 6 osha at 241 6 26 27.8 11 6 5 8 9 4 20 15 Eo | 
FURNITURE AND HOUSE FURNISH- 

INGS nee i iene 688 31 25 18 17 11 13 9 38 34 27 
House Furnishings, and Floor Coverings 124 4 4.2 3.6 16 13 4 11 14 7 28 30 12 
Electric and Gas Household Appliances 133 4 a4 6.3 29 28 20 17 31 12 51 69 35 
Furniture 383 22 4.4 2.4 24 17 16 8 5 8 34 23 26 
Radios 18 I 6.3 2.2 30 19 41 I 24 10 32 47 56 
LUMBER, BUILDING MATERIALS, AND 

HARDWARE 1,56 88 23 9 II 11 10 3 36 20 15 
Lumber and Building Materials 5 <F2O 59 4.2 5.6 29 8 13 10 io — J 42 19 12 
Paint, Wallpaper, and Glass 83 2 4.1 8.1 14 5 16 6 10 6 21 16 23 
PRR ES ene omleh cw atars ccecee 549 17 3.2 6.8 16 8 Yi rf 7 3 25 16 II 
Hardware and Farm Implements 122 6 3.8 6.0 19 13 11 16 13 13 38 28 25 
Farm Implements 96 5 4.9 8 20 18 11 29 20 15 55 41 28 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS x28 1,535 182 26 6 15 8 35 II 35 42 27 
Motor Vehicle Dealers pen pace tea ee dies 661 140 13.8 29.7 30 I 9 3 44 I 34 4 10 
Automobile Accessories® LP guns 124 23 4.8 9.6 27 37 16 28 10 13 64 52 31 
Se ee 750 19 15.4 16.7 19 16 13 18 II 33 41 30 
UAC MOMMON lich cGSaaces weeds ces do 
Restaurants and Other Eating Places...... 262 26 4 8 12 
Drinking Places, Taverns, and Bars . 57 I 16 9 26 
Drugs and Cosmetics ‘ ee 568 gI 6.2 II 7 —2 8 6 23 20 3 21 
Coal and Other Fuel : rene 142 7 9.0 7.6 15 16 0 2 10 5 17 27 5 
Nurseries and Florists . grid ; 109 2 8.8 I4 15 17 7 34 23 
Jewelry Nn ted 196 4 2.3 3.4 38 9 35 7 13 9 48 24 47 
Stationery, Books, Newsdealers. ..... : 97 2 3.8 10.5 12 5 12 13 6 2 26 II 38 
Other Retail Stores PSEC Nese Ane 188 13 20 7 14 7 It 14 28 18 se 


ALL RETAILING 


See yxeneral note B 
- Groceries, Groceries and Meats: Chain-store sales in trades where they are important receivables on the e 
ire given their 1935 census weight and their sales trend computed from Department of figures. 


Commerce indexes. 
shown in columns 


ceivables ratios represent only independent retailers’ experience 
> Farmers Supply Stores: Many operate grain elevators or assemble f 
rmers rience of 7 well-kno% 


with retailing to fa 
4 Department Stores 


ing, such as furniture, electrical and 
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Reserve Board monthly indexes covering 4 
e 








xperience of 19 stor 


Chain weight is 40 of total but number and dollar volume not 5 Variety Stores: See note 2. Chain weight is 90 ‘, of total. 


1 and 2. Inventory trends of chains are weighted similarly. Re 


Sales and inventory trends for Department Stores based on Federal 8 See note 7, Table II. 


in the rural market, such as farm im- gas household appliances, radios, and 
plement stores, mail-order houses, and lumber and building materials. The 
farmers’ supply stores. Another group various members of the automotive 
with important advances were those group showed up well, as did jewelry 
relating to homes and home furnish- stores. On the other hand, food, ap- 


parel, and general merchandise lines 
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wn concerns. 


reported much more modest gains. 

The inventory picture follows the 
sales picture closely. In general, the 
lines with the largest sales advances 
found themselves at the end of 1937 
with the largest inventory increases. 
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25 stores with 1935 sales of $1,700,000,000: 
s. Mail-order house sales from published 


} Automobile Accessories: See note 2. Chain weight 50% of total. Chain inventory | 
trends are determined mainly by the published figures of one large national chain. 
irm products along 7 Drug Stores: See note 2. Chain weight is 25°, of total. Chain trends based on expe- | 
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An increase of 69 per cent over the two 
years was recorded by the electrical and 
gas household appliance group, while 
closely following were automobile ac- 
cessories, radios, automobiles, and farm 
implements. The most serious inven- 
tory situation developed among motor 
vehicle dealers, whose sales increase in 
1937 of 3 per cent was paralleled by an 
inventory increase of 44 per cent. The 
radio record is likewise out of balance, 
for in 1937 its sales were up only 1 
per cent, but inventory increased 24 
per cent. The only other case at all 
comparable is that of men’s clothing, 
where a 2 per cent increase in sales left 
an inventory advance of 13 per cent. 
On the other hand, merchants in cer- 
tain trades such as hardware and fur- 
niture seem to have’exercised much 
more effective inventory control. 
Examination of the receivables data 
shows radio stores to have recorded 
such an increase (41 per cent) during 
1936 as to leave them well out in front 
for. the two-year period, with 56 per 
cent. Next is jewelry with 47 per 
cent. In most instances, the two-year 
increase in receivables is less than the 
sales increase, exceptions being depart- 
ment stores, women’s clothing, radio, 
paint, wallpaper and glass, and station- 
ery, book, and newspaper stores. 
CONSTRUCTION 
CoNnsTRUCTION CONTRACTORS’ receipts, 
after expanding by 50 per cent from 
1935 to 1936—or more than twice the 
rate of gain for manufacturing and 
distribution—barely held the 1936 level 
during 1937. Although sales increases 
for wholesaling, manufacturing, and 
retailing were less in the second year 
than in the first, all fields fared better, 
in general, than construction, but the 
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54 per cent increase in sales for the two- 
year period remains substantially larger 
than was attained in other fields of 
business. Contractors’ receivables, 
however, register a net two-year in- 
crease not far above the increase re- 
corded by other parts of the business 


structure. 

Among the specific types of contractors covered 
by the Survey, general building contractors, who 
registered the largest gain the first year, suffered 
an actual decline in business the second year. 
Highway and bridge contractors with a less 
spectacular gain in 1936, suffered an even deeper 
cut in their business volume in 1937 than build- 
ing contractors, leaving them with a 20 per cent 
gain for the two years, much the lowest of any 
line of contracting. Miscellaneous building sub- 
contractors suffered the experience of similar 
slowing-down in 1937, but no actual decline from 
1936 levels. Outstanding receivables give further 
evidence that a decrease of general contract work 
occurred in the latter months of 1937, leaving the 
general contractors at the close of the year with 
a considerably smaller volume of accounts on the 
books than they had at the close of 1936. 

These facts are reflected back along the line of 
supply. Retail lumber sales gains over the previ- 
ous year dropped from 29 per cent in 1936 to 10 
per cent in 1937, while the average percentage 


for all retailing declined from 16 to 8 per cent. 
Similarly, manufacturers of construction — 
; suffered a sharp curtailment in rate of sales 
V. 1935-1937 TRENDS OF SALES AND RECEIVABLES-—CONSTRUCTION coon duals rite Siiken of Sisk, cme 
1937 ~————Percentage Increases and Decreases (—)——— etc., with 44 per cent gain in 1936 over 1935 
CONTRACTING a Ratios” of (Receivables are at the Close of the Years) gained only 7 per cent in 1937. Lumber and 
AU! ING r Gnccens Seles to —1935 to 1936-5 -—1936 to 1937 —1935 to 1937 planing mills fell back from a 43 per cent gain 
Num- 1935 Sales Receiv- Receiv- Receiv- Receiv- ¢ . : 
ber ($000,000) ables Sales —_ ables Sales ables Sales ables in the first year to 10 per cent in 1937- 
Building and General 63 8 67 ii ae Business held up ‘better during the two-year 
i y i ; et ae es ip stp " : = 82 3! period for the specialized contractors in the fields 
Highway, Bridge, Be sos 34 sa He3 34 : ec. . a0 4 of painting, plumbing, electrical, and sheet metal 
Painting and Decorating 84 2 10.5 29 36 24 10 60 50 work. Here also is a parallel with manufacturers’ 
cee See ORE:-... 208 4 i 37 a2 22 6 67 33 experience. Paint, varnish, and lacquer makers 
Electrical Contracting “oe gs 3 7-4 36 II 24 10 70 21 recorded a larger sales increase in 1937 than in 
Sheet Metal Work... ...... 35 = 8.9 4 44 13 —I10 59 29 1936 and manufacturers of hardware made 
Other Building. .......... 253 6 7-1 52 42 6 I 61 44 almost as large a gain in the second year as in 
7 =e a _ a= ious ez, aa pets the first. 
ALL CoNTRACTING’........ 892 47 8.4 52 35 I iG 54 26 _ Receivables of specialized contractors reflect less 
1See general note B. 2 See note 7, table II, and note 2, table I. vigonous growth of contract volume = 1937; but 
: . : R continued with small increases, which left the 
= outstanding accounts at the end of 1937 slightly 


larger than at the close of 1936 in three of the 
four specialized lines. 


SERVICE TRADES 


THE WEIGHTED average increase of 
receipts for services rendered by the 
various service trades moved up some- 
what more rapidly from 1935 to 1936 
than retail trade, but kept exactly in 
step with retail trade for an 8 per cent 
increase from 1936 to 1937. The two- 
year increase was consequently a little 
more favorable than retailing experi- 
ence and somewhat below the sales in- 
creases in manufacturing, wholesaling, 


and construction. 

Outstanding sales increase for a service trade 
involving large dollar volume occurred in the 
classification of Bus Operation, Trucking for 
Hire, and Taxi Operation, with a 39 per cent in- 
crease during the two years. 

No line failed to register a fairly substantial in- 
crease in sales from 1935 to 1936, but the limited 
sample of tailors and funeral directors reporting 
in the Survey showed practically no increase in 
sales from 1936 to 1937 and the lack of a sub- 
stantial increase in 1936 left the funeral directors 
with the smallest percentage gain for the two 
years among the lines covered. 











1 
VI. 1935-1937 TRENDs OF SALES—SERVICE 

Reporting Percentage Changes-——— 

Concerns 1935 Sales 1935 1936 1935 

Number ($000,000) to 1936 tO 1937 to 1937 
PERSONAL SERVICE’........... 15 I 28 
Cleaners and Dyers 107 2.0 15 12 29 
Tailors 21 5 25 ry 25 
Laundries 76 6.5 14 13 29 
SHG Repaying... 6 sikidin a ihn does 93 3 15 9 25 
HOTELS 12 - 21 
Year-Round Hotels 75 8.0 12 7 21 
Seasonal Hotels 18 6 10 8 19 
Tourist Camps and Cabins II 2 It 8 20 
ALL OTHER 
Funeral Directors and Embalmers 80 43 13 2 15 
Advertising 41 10.4 24 31 61 
Photographers Senne 60 5 16 24 44 
Garages and Other Automotive Service 426 15.0 17 6 24 
Haulage, Buses, Taxis, ete. aes: 110 12.0 24 12 39 
Blacksmith Shops, Welding Shops 77 3 25 13 41 
Electrical, Radio and Other Repair Shops 35 5 24 15 2 
Upholstery and Furniture Repair Shops 34 a 31 21 58 
All Other Service 146 8.0 26 r 35 
ALL SERVICE” es i cael re ea 1,420 66.5 19 8 29 
1 See note 3, table I. 7 See note 7, table II. 




















ESTIMATED RETAIL TR 


ADE VOLUME, 1937 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


(Sales in Millions of Dollars) 


19 


Estimated 


TorTaL 395 
Food Group. 

SMS CAROL QUOTES io on: o.0'50:5:50 5 we vp sinece see 
Eating and Drinking Places. ......0..ccecsscccsec 
Farmers’ Supply and General Stores............. 
Department, Dry Goods and General Merchandise 
Mail-Order, ~eetanele Sales of Gen'l Mdse. Stores 
Variety Stores. vse 

Apparel Group. ce 

Automotive Group... 

Filling Stations. . 

Furniture and Household 

Lumber, Building Materials and Hardware... 
Drug Stores.... 

Jewelry Stores a 

Other Stores... .....-. 











ESTIMATED WHOLESALE 1 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Tota WHOLESALE 


I 


Total Wholesale Trade 

Pe EN 66a hg wk anos @hie 68 YUE wha Spee 

Assemblers 

Bulk Tank Stations (Petroleum) 

Chain-Store Warehouses 

Full Service and Limited Function 

Manufacturers’ Sales Branches (With Stocks) 

Manufacturers’ Sales Offices (Without Stocks)....... 

Full Service and Limited Function Wholesalers—Total 
Saces oF WHOLESALE Mercuants (Funt 

Amusement and pieced Goods 

Automotive 

Beer, Wines and Liquors. 

Chemicals and Paints........ 

Clothing and Furnishings 

Coal and Coke. ; 

Drugs and Drug “Sundries (Full and Specialty Li ines). 

Dry Goods (Full and Specialty Lines) 

BURTAERE KSOOUS. 6 oe oc 6c sce ve ae 

Farm Products (Raw Materials) 

Farm Products (Consumer Goods).. 

Farm Supplies 

Furniture and House Furnishir 

General Merchandise . 

Groceries and Foods (Full and Specialty Lines) 

Hardware ee 

Jewelry and Optical Goods. 

Lumber and Construction Mai ateri: als 

Machinery Equipment and Supplies 

Metals and Metal Work (Except Scrap). 

Paper and Paper Products 

Petroleum and Petroleum : 

Plumbing and Heating Equipment and Sup Pp lies 

Tobacco and Tobacco Products (Except Leaf) 

Waste Material.. 

All Other 


Products. 


The scope of wholesale distribution, as defined 
for the purpose of the estimates presented in the 
attached table, embraces all establishments which 
were engaged in the purchase, sales or distribu 
tion of products or goods on a wholesale basis 
Wholesale sales or distribution of goods may be 
made to retailer, to institution, to industrial con 
sumer, or to wholesale organization. Although 
brokers, commission merchants, manufacturers’ 
sales branches, assemblers, agents, and chain-store 


INVENTORIES OF 50 MANUFACTURING 
COMPANIES 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

of Dollars) 

General Motors 
(Not in 50 Cos.) 
$196,693 
188,473 
136,299 
106,471 

75,479 
115,585 
138,598 
196,325 
193,755 
166,432 


(Thousands 


50 Companies 
1928—Dec. $206,555 
1929—Dec. 226,035 
1930—Dec. ee 186,641 
1931—Dec. bios 148,397 
1932—Dec. ae 119,891 
1933—Dec. 150,809 
1934—Dec. ; -- 166,436 
1935—Dec. =e 194,023 
1936—Mar. = 189,527 
1936—June cae 182,750 
1936—Sept. 197,138 
1936—Dec. 238,928 
4937—Mar. 253,405 
1937—June 256,437 


1937—Sept. 30.. «+ 285,606 





9,340 
408 
2,878 2,702 
1,993 
4,107 
490 
885 851 781 
3,195 
5,910 


TRADE BY 


Per Cent Change 
= — 
1936- 1935- 
Actual 1937 1937 
930 37,940 33,161 5.2 19.1 
8,981 8,362 4.0 11.7 
394 328 3-5 
2,391 6.5 
1,710 5.0 
3453 6.0 
386 6.5 


= i 
37 1936 1935 


Estimated 


19.5 
1,898 
3,874 

460 


:s 


AnNDTOANANS 


2,656 
4,606 
1,968 
1,2g0 
1,864 
1,233 

235 


1,898 


3,028 
5,711 
ae 


MASwWUY 


wou 





RADE VOLUME, 1937 


Commerce 
Typrs OF OPERATION 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Per Cent Change 
nee 1935 
Actual 
$44,667 
8,908 13.61 
2,463 13.55 360.01 
2,704 12.00 34.61 
1,864 3-92 13.73 
17,662 10.29 -39 
7.446 10.45 53 
3,620 15.86 ae 
17,662 10,2 7.39 


1935-37 
30.52 
33-92 


r 
1936-37 
11.49 


stimated Estimated 


$52,290 
10,500 
2,950 
34250 
2,040 
20,400 
8,800 
4,350 
20,400 


$58,300 
11,930 
3,350 
3,640 
2,120 
22,500 
9,720 
5,040 
22,500 


Service AND Limtrep FUNCTION) 


15! 140 117 
1,009 980 780 
928 875 699 
407 345 275 
754 725 649 
157 415 
561 515 
1,163 135 
923 750 
2,110 »797 
2.205 2,070 
390 305 
356 325 
427 405 
1,100 
578 
248 
=26 
1,290 
437 


521 


E 
md 


v 


2 
Nt 


RAAAA A SI 


164 
410 
875 
600 
699 


warehouses are in many respects unlike the con 
ventional type of wholesale merchant, they do 
perform general wholesale functions and have 
therefore, been included in the estimates. 

“Full service and limited function wholesalers’ 
correspond to the ‘‘wholesalers proper’’ classifi- 
cation of the 1933 census and is the most impor 
tant type of wholesaler, accounting for about 40 
per cent of all wholesale trade. 


RESERVE BOARD 
INDEX 


FEDFRAIL 
PRODUCTION 


TREND OF 
INDUSTRIAI 
Per Cent Changes 
1936 1935- 
1037 1937 
Iron and Steel 7 49 
Cotton Consumption 31 
Wool —I13 
Silk Deliveries —14 
Slaughtering and 
Packing 
Wheat Flour 
Sugar Meltings.......... 
Newsprint Consumption. . 
Automobiles .... 
Tanning ... 
Boots and Shoes. 
Cement 
Petroleum Refining 
Tobacco Products... 
Bituminous Coal. 


Meat 
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ym me COU mw 





INVENTORIES AND RECEIVABLES OF 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


of December 31, 1937) 


(Reports as 


Inventories — 
No. of o Change 
KIND OF BusiNeEss Concerns 1936-1937 
Automotive Supplies. ........... 
Clothing and Furnishings 
Shoes and Other Footwear 
Drugs and Drug Sundries 
TY GOOGR Gib scwdniccieh ane chs nal 
Blectsical ‘Goodsias6oxcccsnseccs's 
Farm Products (Consumer Goods) 
Furniture and House Furnishings. 
Groceries and Foods (Except Farm 
Products) 
Meats and Meat Products......... 
Total Hardware Group. 
General Hardware 
Heavy Hardware 
Industrial and Mine Supplies... 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies 
Jewelry and Optical Goods....... 
Leather and Shoe Findings....... 
Lumber and Building Materials... 
Machinery, Equipment, and Sup- 
plies (Except Electrical) 


Paints and Varnishes . 

Paper and Paper Products..... 
Petroleum 

Tobacco and Tobacco Products... 
Miscellaneous .. 


Total 


REGION 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Fast North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central. 
Mountain 
Pacific . 


MANUFACTURERS’ ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE, 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commer 


of December 1, 1937) 


(Reports as 


No. of 


31 
15 
25 
81 
73 
191 
16 
27 
164 
11 
328 
115 
2 
97 
93 
10 


8 


WHOLESALERS, 1936-1437 


r-—Receivables—, 
Y. Change 
Concerns 1936-1937 


1936-1937 


ce 


Number of 


Industry Concer 


Food and Kindred Products, 
Confectionery 
Flour, Cereals, 
Meat Packing. . : 
Other Food Products. yralag sierers aeh s\avataipinitcers ear gy 


Textiles and Textile Products, Total 
Clothing, Men’s (Except Hats) 
Clothing, Women’s (Except Hats) 
Se OT, A Re een tree ess 
Other Textile Products 


Forest Products, 
Furniture 
Lumber, 

Paper and Paper Products, T 
Paper, Writing, Book, etc.... 
Boxes, Bags, et 
Wallpaper 


Printing and Publishing 
Chemicals and Chemical Products, 
Paints and Varnishes 
Medicines 
Other, Chemical Products ooics33ce ca siaicsisisievinae 
Petroleum Products. 
Reber POGUE sic ccciss kwaswesvine 


Leather Products, Total. 
Boots and Shoes. 
Stone, Clay, and Glass Products 
Iron and Steel Products, Total 
Hardware 
Stoves, Ranges and Heating 
Other Iron: and! Steel Products» 6.065506 ccccs cece 
Non-ferrous Metal Products...........0ss00 ar 
Machinery, Total... 
(Not Including Transportation Equipment) 
Electrical Machinery and Supplies............. 
Other Machinery: Foundry Products 
Motor Vehicle Parts 
Miscellaneous Industries ..........0.s00 . 


Total 


ns 


4, Change 


1936-1937 





a 





Copyright, 1938, Dun & Brapstrert, INc. 
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SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE STATISTICAL STAFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in *‘Dun’s StatisticaL Review”’ 





Geographical 
Groups: 

New England 
Middle Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
East Central 
South Central 
West Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 


Total'U. S. 
New York City 


Outside N. Y. C. 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 


Building Permit Values—215 Cities 


January 
1938 
$2,2 10,097 
109,743,613 
5,168,012 
8,042,027 
6,674,578 

1,824,180 
1,250,275 
11,9535343 


January 
4937 
$10,182,551 

18,490,172 
7:134,987 
10,964,664 
75715,675 
1,834,287 
941,526 
11,278,966 





.$146,866,125 
$106,072,040 
$40,794,085 


Bank 


$68,542,828 
$12,639,272 
955,903,556 


Change 

Pe 
= 705 
+493-4 
27.6 
26.7 
13.5 
0.6 
32.8 


6.0 


+114.2 


(Millions of dollars) 


pa et 
1938 
21,798 


wn 


€ 


NO 


) 


Ui Ww 


a 


) 


=—-t tv 


NNRNNR KKK KKK DN 


wi 


—Monthly 
1937 


5226 
718 
4412 
086 
951 
3993 
sO15 
5260 
3076 
,668 
5796 
805 


Anu 


Aw & 


=— 2. VIWwW = 


WN NNR wR RNR WH DN WD 


| 
| 
| 
| 


300 


1916 


1936 


1938 
871. 


December 
1937 

$5,969,960 
80,726,490 
5,034,684 
7,657,851 
6,579,685 
2,905,569 
1,244,781 
8,597,131 
$118,716,151 
$74,818,104 
$43,898,047 


Clearings—22 U. S. Cities 


1937 

9 1,089.0 
1,078.1 
1,089.3 
1,003.3 
958.0 
996.3 
1,000.6 
856.2 
963.0 
986.7 
947.6 
992.5 


996.7 


Change 
Px. 
0 
9 
6 
Oo 
4 


2 


Ww a 
N Vw Uw 


Ww 


++ | ++++ | 
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| 
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——Daily Average ————, 


1936 
971.6 
959-3 
1,023.4 
950.4 
898.9 
3005.7 
952. 
818. 
957- 
994-: 
116. 
,198. 


987.1 


Bank Clearings for Individual Cities (000 omitted) 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Buffalo 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Baltimore 
Richmond . 
Atlanta... 
New Orleans 
Chicago 
Detroit 

St. Louis 
Louisville 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
Dallas 

San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle 


Jan 


uary 


1938 


$87 
1,48 
13 
48 
34 
16 
2! 
16 
1,26 
41 
35 
14 
25 


2 
I 


3 
1 
2 
59 
I 
1 


I 
2 
3 


8,933 
1,000 
35795 
05543 
4,937 
9,480 
0,325 
6,267 
4,800 
5,900 
2,062 
8,300 
a.t72 
6,412 


January 


1937 


$1,153,805 
1,743,000 
161,692 
646,747 
398,920 
246,708 
3955453 
183,272 
246,800 
165,680 
1,483,794 
521,589 
391,739 
121,054 


5,483 270,390 


8,036 
3,015 
5.981 
4,988 
8,687 
95723 


416,778 
125,432 
213,998 
645,976 
117,543 
141,997 





Change 
Pe. 


December 
1937 
$987,796 
1,669,000 
150,368 
617,512 
451,057 
262,967 
322,957 
190,797 
258,300 


Weeks: 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


1938 
1937 


1936 
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Dun & Bradstreet 


Weekly Food Price Index 

The index represents the sum total of the 
wholesale price per pound of 31 commodi- 
ties in general use: 
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1936 
$2.67 
2.73 
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52.56 Dec. 


$2.52 May 


Dun & Bradstreet 


Daily Weighted Price Index 


lay 


30 Basic Commodities 


(1930-1932 = 100) 

Sf eee 
Feb. Jan. Dec. 
114.59 * 17.10 

114.05 + 

113.88 114.69 
114.17 116.10 
114.02 116.32 
| 116.47 
113.90 116.82 
113.87 117.03 
14.11 1 

13.93 117.06 
13.01 


———193! 
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11 
+ 


AN 
Ow 


te 


vheuUN 


ANN SI 
20D be i 


oe 


117.05 
116.67 
116.63 
116.22 7. . 
116.31 7p II 
| .97 II 
116.39 * II 
116.04 i I! 
115.96 vee 0 ome 
116.32 7. II 
116.03 . + 
116.00 7.35 I! 
t 95 I! 
115.82 - II 
116.09 bi 
115.44 >. 
114.89 ay ii 
114.94 22 4 
114.54 5: II 
t é II 
114.31 

* Markets closed. 


Hicu 


Low 


\ 


Nov. 

122.17 
121.03 
521.32 


120.47 


9-43 


118.96 


9.85 


120.11 
* 


120.55 
120.09 


9.1 
8. 

9. 
8.4 
7.80 


7-99 


7.18 
6.81 
6.89 


7-13 


naps 
7-07 


6.98 
6.80 





$9,656,467 
$16,148,744 
$25,805,211 


Total 21 Cities $9,7¢ 
New York City 
Total 22 Cities 


$8,385,749 
$13,412,162 


$ 
$21,797,911 $ 


117.06 Jan. 10 
158.26 Apr. 5 
142.65 Dec. 31 


1938 
1937 
1936 


111.98 Feb. 15 
114.83 Dec. 30 
115.13 May 27 
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CONSUMER BUYING SLIGHTLY LOWER 


In December and January the United States Trade Barometer stood at 91.2 and 85.6, compared with 


101.8 and 100.0 in the corresponding months a year earlier. 


The Trade Barometers for the United 


States and 29 regions are prepared by L.D.H. Weld, Director of Research of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


LESS-THAN-SEASONAL expansion in spending 

during December, a more-than-seasonal contraction 
during the following month resulted in a 7.3 per cent de- 
cline in the Trade Barometer from November to January. 
Month-to-month changes in the price level, although not 
so abrupt as the drop in buying, were probably in part 
responsible for the lower dollar volume of trade. 

There is no comprehensive measure of retail prices, but 
an indication of the extent of the recent decrease may be 
derived from the indexes compiled by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board and Fairchild Publications. The 
former (a measure of living costs) declined 1.7 per cent 
in this two-month period, the latter (mainly textiles) 
dropped 2.2 per cent. 

Regional trade barometers, which are available for De- 
cember, showed relatively wide variation from the trend 
of the index for the country as a whole. In the southeast 
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section, with the exception of Florida, a definite reversal 
of the downward movement was evident. In the four 
regions comprising this section the indexes advanced 
approximately 8.5 per cent from November to December. 
In Texas the gain was smaller (4.3 per cent) but sig- 
nificant because it was the second consecutive monthly 
increase. 

Throughout the northeastern area (from New England 
to Ohio), where the decline in payrolls has been especially 
felt, there was a continuing downtrend in trade. All 
regional indexes in this section except those for New York 
City and Pittsburgh lost ground from November to De- 
cember. In four of these, Buffalo and Rochester, Northern 
New Jersey, Cleveland, and Cincinnati and Columbus, the 
decline has been unbroken since August. 

Sectional patterns were less definitely marked in other 
parts of the United States. Comparisons with the previous 















year revealed, in general, a widening of the decrease. Yet 
this trend must be qualified by the declining price level, 
and the fact that last December was an unusually good 
month in almost all regions. 

Reports on trade conditions during January and early 
February by Dun & Brapstreet offices indicate little 
change in the general situation. Retailers continued to 
keep a watchful eye on inventories, meanwhile holding 
their orders down to a minimum and slashing prices on 
the slowest-moving lines. In most cases stocks were low. 
Response to house furnishings sales, however, was gener- 
ally disappointing, despite the price sacrifices made, and 
inventories in these lines were not reduced substantially. 

Besides variation from region to region, there were 
differing trends apparent within a region. It was reported 
that department stores, on the average, continued to fare 
better than neighborhood stores; country districts better 
than mining or manufacturing; higher-priced merchan- 
dise better than lower-class lines. 


THE MAP AND TABLE compare the December, 1937, indexes with 
those for the same month a year ago. In the column at the extreme right 
of the table there is indicated the relative importance of the regions: the 
figures are percentages of national retail trade from the 1935 Census of 
Business. 


THE INDEXES for the regions (charted, with U. S., from 1928, on 
pages 34-38; five months’ figures on page 38) are composites based on: 
bank debits (Federal Reserve Board), department store sales (Federal 
Reserve Board), new car registrations (R. L. Polk & Company), and life 
insurance sales (Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau). In regions 2, 3, 
4, 5, and 14, wholesale sales (Federal Reserve Board), and in region 2, 
advertising linage (Editor and Publisher), which were found to make 
those indexes more accurate, are included. In region 15, department store 
sales have been omitted. Each index is separately adjusted for seasonal 
variation and for the number of business days in each month. All are com- 


parable. The monthly average for the five years 1928-1932 equals 1 


THE PARAGRAPHS printed opposite the 29 regional charts quote 
figures for December based on samples of department and retail stores re- 
porting to the Federal Reserve banks; for January and the first half of 
February based on opinions and comments of business men in various 
lines of trade, gathered and weighed by the local Dun & BrapsTREET 
offices in making up their estimates. 








REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 


December 
. 1937 December 1937 
egional Compared with 
| REGION Index December 1936 | % 
| -20 —10 () +10 
} ous 


1. NEW ENGLAND 


2 NEW YORK CITY 


3. ALBANY AND 
SYRACUSE 


4. BUFFALO AND 
ROCHESTER 


5 NORTHERN NEW 
JERSEY 


6. PHILADELPHIA 


7. PITTSBURGH 

8. CLEVELAND 

9. CINCINNATI AND 
COLUMBUS 

| 10. INDIANAPOLIS 

| AND LOUISVILLE 

11 CHICAGO 

12. DETROIT 


13. MILWAUKEE 


14. MINNEAPOLIS 


AND ST. PAUL 
15. OWA AND 
NEBRASKA 
16 ST LOUIS 


17. KANSAS CITY 
18. MARYLAND AND 
VIRGINIA 


| 19. NORTH AND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


| 20. ATLANTA AND 
BIRMINGHAM 





| 21. FLORIDA 
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22. MEMPHIS 


{| 23. NEW ORLEANS 
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|| 24. TEXAS 
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27 PORTLAND AND 
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28 SAN FRANCISCO 


29. LOS ANGELES 
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REGION I: DEC., 78.7 Nov., 80.8 DEC. 1936, gig 
DeceMBER—Percentage department store sales changes from last December: Boston 
—4, Providence —9, New Haven +1. January—Percentage retail trade change; 
from last January: Bangor o, Portland —10, Manchester +6, Boston —2, New 
Bedford —7, Springfield —20, Worcester —1, Providence +1, Harford —15, New 
Haven —5. Wholesale trade decreases: Portland —20, Boston —5, Springfield 
—15. Payrolls and production steady in Bangor; below last year elsewhere. Som 
pick-up in shoe, cotton goods, hat, and clock lines. Collections slower than lag 
year in all centers except Providence. FrBsRuARY—Boston retail trade about 4°, 
below last year. Shoe production continues uptrend from November low; retai 
inventories considered near normal. 


REGION 2: DEC., 79.5 Nov., 78.7 DEC. 1936, gif 
DrcreMBER—Percentage department store sales changes from last December: New 
York City —1, Bridgeport 0, Westchester-Stamford +1. Bank debits down 20%, 
the largest decrease in any region. JaNuary—Percentage retail trade decrease 
from previous January: Bridgeport 3, New York and Brooklyn department stor 
sales 3, New York City parcel deliveries 4, hotel sales 8. New York City factor 
employment and payrolls off 5% from December. Usual seasonal expansion in 
women’s millinery lines; men’s wear slow to advance. Bank clearings 24% below 
last January. Fesruary—Retail trade about 4% below last year; clearance of Winter 


apparel satisfactory; furniture sales off sharply. 


REGION 3: DEC., 89.8 NOV., 92.9 DEC. 1936, 955 
DECEMBER—Percentage department store sales changes from previous December 
Syracuse +5, Northern State +5, Central State —7. January—Percentage retail 
trade decreases from previous January: Albany 25, Binghamton 10, Gloversville 5 
Utica 6, Syracuse 5. Wholesale trade decreases: Albany 25, Syracuse 5. Payroll 
and production below last year. Factories report new orders mostly for replacement 
with little gain in activity in view. Winter sports business better than year ago; 
little snow left at end of month. Collections steady in Utica and Syracuse; slower 
than last year elsewhere. Frsruary—Retail sales lagging behind those for sam 
period last year. Shoe production lower; wage reductions announced. 


REGION 4: DEC., 81.5 Nov., 82.6 DEC. 1936, 925 
DrecemBeR—Percentage department store sales changes from previous December; 
Buffalo —4, Rochester +5. January—Percentage retail sales decreases from pr: 
vious January: Buffalo 5, Jamestown 11, Elmira 15, Rochester 4. Buffalo wholes: 
trade down 5%; Spring goods moving slowly. Payrolls and production below lat 
year; generally unchanged from December levels. Rochester optical and photo 
graphic industries active; shoe and clothing trades running under a year ago 
Collections steady in Elmira; slower than last year elsewhere. FEsruary—Buflal 
retail trade unchanged at previous month’s level. Improvement noted in used ai 
sales. Increased bookings at machinery plants. Collections fair to slow. 


REGION 5: DEC., 81.2 Nov., 82.7 DEC. 1936, 95! 
DrecemMBER—Northern New Jersey department store sales 5° below previous De 
cember. January—Newark retail and wholesale trade 10% below previous Janu: 
ary; department store sales alone off approximately 4%. Bank clearings 15% belor 
last January in Newark; off 33% in Northern New Jersey. Value of Newark buil 
ing permits 82°%% below year ago. Payrolls and production lower than last yet 
Moderate upswing reported by celluloid industry. Retail and manufacturing © 
last year; wholesale somewhat better. FEBRUARY—Not mud 

Retail trade quiet; demand for leather goods and shoes fai 


lections even with 
change in industry. 





REGION 6: DEC., 85.3 Nov., 86.5 DEC. 1936, 93 
DeceMBER—Percentage retail trade changes from previous December: Trenton —4 
Philadelphia —6, Scranton 2, Wilmington +1. January—Percentage ttt! 
trade changes from previous January: Trenton —10, Allentown —15, Philadelphu 
—3, Reading +6, Scranton —2, Wilkes-Barre —5, Harrisburg —5, Lancaster —? 
York +8, Wilmington —5. Philadelphia wholesale trade down 6%; grocetis 
fairly steady. Payrolls and production above last year in Scranton; steady ! 
Wilkes-Barre, York, Harrisburg; down in other cities. Metals up slightly fro 
December lows. Fresruary—Philadelphia retail sales 2° below same period “ 
1937; furniture lines dull; good response to women’s wear clearance sales. Whol 
sale trade well under 1937; substantial declines in jewelry, paper, and_ shoe 
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Bi REGION 7: DEC., 935 NOV., 90.5 DEC. 1936, 103.5 Patil sa : , ——— Corrected for Seasonal Nersaties.. 
changes DecEMBER—Percentage department store sales decreases from previous December: | | 7. PITTSBURGH a 
-2, New Pittsburgh 2, Wheeling 4. JaNuARY—Percentage retail trade decreases from last 1» is | — oe Pe 
15, New January: Clarksburg 12, Parkersburg 10, Huntington 10, Charleston 5, Erie 8, | 
ringfield Youngstown 20, Pittsburgh 7. Wholesale trade decreases: Erie 5, Pittsburgh 12, 
Some Charleston 5. Payrolls and production below last year. Steel orders holding at 
han lag December level, but no indications of early rise. Bituminous coal production lower; 
out 4°, dissension between labor unions. Collections slower than last year except in Charles- 
Ws retii ton. Fesruary—Pittsburgh and Erie retail volume about 10% under year ago. | 
Wholesale trade still lagging; dry goods and ready-to-wear lines seasonally brisker. i 
Glass orders disappointing; warchouse stocks of window and plate large. Ph eee ee See | es ‘ 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 194 1935 1936 1937 - 
6, 91.6 
er: Ney || REGION 8: DEC., 85.3 Nov., 87.6 DEC. 1936, 101.8 
yn 20°), DecEMBER—Percentage department store sales decreases from previous December: 
decreases Cleveland 7, Akron 16, Toledo 9. January—Percentage retail trade decreases from 
“nt store previous January: Cleveland 10, Akron 4, Canton 25, Lima 10, Toledo 27. Whole- 
y factor sale trade decreases: Cleveland 6, Akron 24, Toledo 15. Payrolls and production 
nsion in below last year. Steel operations up about 10 points from year-end closing. Auto- 
/, below mobile output sharply below last year, but steady compared with previous month. 
f Winter Collections fairly steady in Cleveland, slower than last year elsewhere. FEBRUARY— 
Toledo department store sales about 10°%% under same period of 1937. Farm imple- 
ment industry more active than usual for season. 
6, 955 
cembe: J REGION 9: DEC., 95.3 NOV., 98.4 DEC. 1936, 108.5* 
ge retai DecEMBER—Percentage department store sales decreases from previous December: 
‘sville 5 Cincinnati 2, Columbus 4. January—Percentage retail trade changes from previous 
Payrolls January: Lexington +-9, Dayton —s5, Springfield —10, Columbus —12, Zanesville 
rcement 0, Cincinnati —5 (comparison only with first three weeks of last January; stores 
ear ago closed by floods during last ten days). Payrolls and production even with last year 
3 slower in Lexington; below elsewhere. Machine tool industry operating on foreign orders. 
or sams Trade maintained fairly well in agricultural districts. Collections steady to slower 
than last year. FeBRUARY—Trade comparisons with last year misleading because 
of flood. Furniture and automotive equipment lines selling well. * Revised. -_ 
1928 1929 19390 193! 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 ° 
6, 925 
cember: ff REGION 10: DEC., 100.7 NOV., 103.1 DEC. 1936, 112.0 
om pre: DecemBER—Percentage department store sales decreases from previous December: 
holesale Louisville 5, Indianapolis 3. January—Percentage retail trade changes from previ- 
low last ous January: Louisville —5, Evansville —10, Indianapolis —10, Terre Haute —10, 
phot: — Fort Wayne +1. Indianapolis wholesale volume down 15%; Louisville trade 
“ar ago slightly above entire month last year, but about 10% below when flood week ex- 
-Buffal cluded. Payrolls and production below last year; employment down sharply and 
used cat further reductions expected. Indianapolis bank clearings 7% lower. Collections 
below year ago except in Louisville. FEBruAkY—Flood conditions last year make 
trade comparisons with 1937 difficult. Wholesale and retail lines continue dull. 
5, 956 
ous D: fF REGION II: DEC., 92.3 Nov., 89.9 DEC. 1936, 108.4 
1s Janu: DeceEMBER—Chicago department store sales 6°% under previous December. JANUARY 
‘, below —Percentage retail trade decreases from previous January: Chicago 8, Rockford 20, 
k buil: Peoria 10, South Bend 8. ne wholesale trade down 20%; millinery and 
ist eal women’s wear retail lines off 15°%%. Payrolls and production below last year. Slump 
ing col in automotive and furniture tahoe seriously affecting local trade. Collections 
t mu slower than last year. FEBRuaRY—Chicago retail and wholesale trade dull; heavy 
oes fai stocks of overcoats in retail lines; inventories of woolens and Winter goods large in 
wholesale. Trade fairs better attended than year ago; almost all lines with excep- 
tion of men’s wear in good demand; volume of sales 5° below 1937. | | 
1933 1934 
0, 9h} 
on-if— REGION 12: DEC., 85.9 NOV., 92.0 DEC. 1936, 99.6 
e ret DecemBER—Detroit department store sales 7°4 below previous December. JANUARY 
delphi —Percentage retail trade decreases from previous January: Detroit 8, Grand Rapids 
7 12, Saginaw 15. Volume in quality women’s wear and semi-luxury lines close to 
rocens last year’s level. Wholesale trade decreases: Detroit 20, Grand Rapids 15. Dry 
eady 1 goods orders for Spring delivery very slow. Bank clearings in Detroit 20°%% under 
ly fron year ago. Payrolls and production below last year; automotive industry on three- 
riod day schedule. Value of Detroit building permits about 30°% lower than last January. 
Whol Dairy prices firmer. Increase in Federal relief funds. Collections slower than last 
| shoxs year. FrEBRUARY—Detroit retail trade about 9% below same period a year ago. 




















Wholesale inventories lower than last year. 
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REGION 13: DEC., 97.6 Nov., 98.1 DEC. 1936, 1058 
DecEMBER—Milwaukee department store sales 1% below previous December, 
JaNuary—Percentage retail trade decreases from previous January: Milwaukee 2, 
Green Bay 5. Volume higher in country and agricultural sections. Department 
store stocks estimated about 3% heavier than year ago. Milwaukee wholesale 
volume 2% below last year. Payrolls and production under last January. Metal 
trade and capital goods slow, consumer lines improving. Slight pick-up in pape 
mills from December level. Collections steady FesruaRyY—Fur purchases at 
clearance sales heavier than those in early Winter. Milwaukee retail trade slightly 
higher than previous weeks; close to last year’s level. Minor increases in shoe and 
clothing lines; on the whole, conditions unchanged in manufacturing plants. 


REGION I4: DEC., 93.0 NOv., 98.7 DEC. 1936, 1029 
DrcEMBER—Department store sales in the district 49% above previous December, 
January—Percentage retail trade changes from previous January: Duluth —, 
Minneapolis —6, St. Paul +2, Fargo +5, Sioux Falls —5, Billings +15. Whole. 
sale trade decreases: Duluth 12, Minneapolis 8. Stocks at beginning of month 
estimated 6% above last year in country stores, 2% in department stores. Produc- 
tion at last year’s level in St. Paul; output and payrolls down elsewhere. Winter 
wheat prospects uncertain in some sections due to lack of moisture. Collections 
steady to slower than a year ago. FrBruary—Attendance at Twin City market 
week below last year; volume of orders better than expected in many lines. 


REGION 15: DEC., 81.4 Nov., 76.4 DEC. 1936, 95.7 
DrEcEMBER—Omaha department store sales 4% below previous December. January 
—Percentage retail trade changes from previous January: Burlington —10, Cedar 
Rapids +5, Davenport —10, Dubuque —10, Waterloo +3, Des Moines —5, Sioux 
City 0, Omaha 0. Wholesale trade decreases: Sioux City 12, Des Moines 2, Omaha 
33 grocery sales somewhat improved, particularly in rural areas. Payrolls and pro- 
duction above last year in Sioux City; steady in Cedar Rapids, Omaha, Dubuque; 
Moisture conditions for Winter wheat unfavorable in some sec- 
Fresruary—Omaha retail volume slightly 
Wholesale trade sluggish. 


down elsewhere. 
tions. Collections generally slower. 
higher than last weeks of January; below year ago. 


REGION 16: DEC., 90.0 NOV., 90.3 DEC. 1936, 978 
DeceMBER—Percentage department store sales decreases from previous December: 
St. Louis 5, Springfield 7. January—Percentage retail trade decreases from previous 
January: St. Louis 3, Springfield (Mo.) 8, Springfield (Ill.) 5, Quincy 5. St. Louis 
wholesale trade down 5%. Payrolls and production steady in Springfield (Ill.); 
below last year elsewhere. Sharp increase in relief rolls. Winter wheat in fairly 
good shape. Collections steady in Springfield (Ill.); slower than year ago elsewhere. 
FesBRUARY—St. Louis department store volume continues under last year. Drastic 
price reductions in Winter clothing lines. Attendance at Market Week below last 


year. Steel operations advancing cautiously. 


REGION 17: DEC., 98.4 NOV., 92.5 DEC. 1936, 1022 
DecEMBER—Percentage department store sales changes from previous December: 
Kansas City —10, Oklahoma City +6, Tulsa +10. January—Percentage retail 
trade changes from previous January: Kansas City —4, St. Joseph —10, Topeka 
—2, Wichita —s5, Oklahoma City —10, Tulsa +5. Wholesale trade decreases: 
Kansas City 10, Oklahoma City 10. Payrolls and production below last year. 
Wheat crop materially damaged by extended dry weather and dust storms. Cdl 
lections steady in Wichita and Topeka; slower than last year elsewhere. FEBRUARY 
—Kansas City retail sales slightly lower than preceding weeks. Wholesale orders 
higher due to attendance at Market Week. Some improvement in crop outlook. 


————]"* REGION 18: DEC., 105.0 NOV., 105.2 DEC. 1936, 109.7 

DecemMBER—Percentage department store sales increases over previous December: 

= Baltimore 3, Washington o, Richmond 5, Virginia State 5. JANUARY—Percentage 

retail trade changes from previous January: Baltimore 0, Washington +-2, Norfolk 

@ — —1, Richmond — 4, Lynchburg —5, Roanoke -+-1, Bristol —3. Department store 

trade maintained better than average. Wholesale trade decreases: Baltimore 4, Not 

folk 0, Richmond 5. Payrolls and production even with last year in Norfolk; below 

elsewhere. ‘Tobacco output normal. Inventories at rayon mills generally heavy. 

= ® Collections faster than last year in Washington; somewhat slower in Baltimore; 

ae pee sale steady elsewhere. Frsruary—Baltimore department store sales 2°/ under same 

96 wT period last year. Clearances of men’s wear well patronized; volume under year ago. 
[ 36 ] 
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REGION 19: DEC., 103.6 NOV., 95.9 DEC. 1936, I11.7 
DecEMBER—Percentage department store sales decreases from previous December: 
North Carolina 4, South Carolina o. January—Percentage retail trade changes from 
previous January: Asheville —5, Winston-Salem —3, Charlotte +5, Raleigh —10, 
Wilmington —3, Charleston —5, Columbia 0, Greenville —2z. Wholesale trade 
decreases: Wilmington 5, Charleston 6, Winston-Salem 2. Retail inventories still 
heavy in Wilmington; low in Winston-Salem, Payrolls and production below year 
ago. Pick-up in Winston-Salem furniture and textile output, but last year’s level 
not equalled. Collections steady in Greenville and Wilmington; slower than last 
year elsewhere. Frsruary—Charleston retail volume slightly above corresponding 


period of 1937. 


REGION 20: DEC., 109.5 Nov., 101.6 DEC. 1936, 113.3 
Dec—EMBER—Percentage retail trade changes from previous December: Atlanta +5, 
Birmingham —2, Chattanooga +1, Nashville —7. JaNuary—Percentage retail 
trade changes from previous January: Atlanta +8, Augusta —10, Savannah —10, 
Birmingham —10, Mobile 0, Chattanooga —1, Knoxville —10, Nashville —10. 
Wholesale trade changes: Atlanta +5, Birmingham —10, Nashville —15. Payrolls 
and production below last year. Textile mills operating on less than half time. 
Continued slump in lumber and building materials. Collections steady to slower 
than year ago. FreBRUARY—Atlanta department store sales 10% above same 
period last year; wholesale volume down 10%. Savannah retail sales 8% lower. 


REGION 21: DEC., 110.3 NOV., 112.1 DEC. 1936, 109.5 
DecEMBER—Percentage retail trade changes from previous December: Jacksonville 
—s5, Miami +2. New car registrations 55% above last December, the only 
regional increase in the country. JaNuaRY—Percentage retail trade decreases from 
previous January: Jacksonville 6, Miami 6, Tampa 5. Jacksonville wholesale trade 
3% above last year; increased tourist trade a factor. Tampa wholesale lines down 
20%; grocery only line showing improvement over year ago. Bank clearings 2% 
above last January in Jacksonville. Payrolls and production even with last year in 
Jacksonville; below elsewhere. Collections steady. FEBRUARY—Jacksonville retail 
sales about 2% lower than same period last year; furniture lines down sharply. 


REGION 22: DEC., 94.3 Nov., 86.9 DEC. 1936, 107.6 
DecEMBER—Percentage department store sales decreases from previous December: 
Memphis 5, Fort Smith 4, Little Rock 8. January—Percentage retail trade increases 
over previous January: Memphis 0, Fort Smith 2, Little Rock 10. Memphis whole- 
sale trade down 25%; month-to-month drop halted. Payrolls and production below 
year ago. Value of building permits in Memphis 45% above last January. Spinach, 
principal crop in season, set back to some extent due to extreme cold. Collections 
holding up well in Memphis; slower than last year elsewhere. FEBRUARY—Sales of 
heavy apparel adversely affected by mild weather; results from white goods sales 


in Memphis satisfactory. Retail stocks healthy on the average. 


REGION 23: DEC., 105.0 NOV., 95.5 DEC. 1936, I11.9 
DecemMBER—New Orleans retail trade 6% above previous December. JaNnuary— 
Percentage retail trade changes from previous January: New Orleans +6, Jackson 
—20, Meridian +5. New Orleans wholesale orders for immediate and future de- 
livery under 1937. Payrolls and production steady at New Orleans; below last year 
in Jackson and Meridian. Continued growth in petroleum output and industrial 
expansion program important factors in maintaining activity. New Orleans bank 
clearings unchanged from previous January; volume of building permits about 
double. Collections steady. Fesruary—New Orleans department store sales 
slightly above previous weeks and same period last year. 


REGION 24: DEC., 114.7 NOV., I10.0 DEC. 1936, 115.5 
DreceMBER—Percentage department store sales increases over previous December: 
Dallas 5, Fort Worth 4, Houston 7, San Antonio 6. January—Percentage retail 
trade changes from previous January: Dallas +7, Fort Worth +8, El Paso —s, 
Houston +3, Galveston —8, Beaumont +2, Waco +10, Austin —5, San Antonio 
Wholesale trade changes: Dallas +5, Houston —5, San 
Retail inventories at country 
Payrolls and produc- 


+6, Shreveport —s5. 
Antonio —23, Shreveport —5, Fort Worth —10. 
stores somewhat unseasonable and still heavy in many cases. 
tion generally even with last year; development in oil fields tending to maintain 
Collections steady to slower than year ago. FrEBRUARY—Retail volume 
Cautious ordering in wholesale textile lines. 


volume. 
lower than in preceding wecks. 
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maeesens ---U. S. 1928-32=100 ‘Corrected for Seasonal chases a REGION 25: DEC., 105.0 NOV., 107.7 DEC. 1936, 1192 

DecEMBER—Denver department store sales 354 below previous December. New 
i» ‘car registrations off 58 per cent, the largest decrease in any region. JANUARY—P¢ 
centage retail trade decreases under previous January: Denver 5, Albuquerque 10; 
new and used-automobile market sluggish and volume substantially less than a year 
ago. Heavy clothing and Winter goods sales retarded by unusually warm weather, 
w ° Denver wholesale trade 10% below last January; bank clearings off 7%. Payrolls 
and production below year ago. Moisture shortage for Spring planting. Collections 
even with last year in Denver, slower in Albuquerque. Fresruary—Denver retail 
stocks heavy; wholesale and retail volume continues below same period last year, 


3. DENVER 
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Pee ee REGION 26: DEC., 98.6 NOV., 97.3 DEC. 1936, 987 


DercEMBER—Salt Lake City department store sales 494 above previous December, 
Bank debits up 2%, one of the four regions showing an increase. JANUARY—Sualt 
Lake City retail trade 5% below previous January. Wholesale trade down 2%, 
Sale of heavy clothing, coal, and Winter automotive merchandise curtailed by mild 
weather. Bank clearings 5°%% lower than last January. Payrolls and production 
below year ago; coal production down sharply during month. Value of building 
permits in Salt Lake City about three times as large as last January. Collections 
slower than year ago. Fesruary—Salt Lake City retail volume slightly higher than 
preceding wecks; still 494 under same period last year. Grocery sales unchanged 
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Tet tT yy | Y  ... ° , Seneorcy: vEC., 87.6 NOV., 90.3 DEC. 1936, 101.0 
| "27. PORTLAND AND SEATTLE : 

| l DecEMBER—Percentage department store sales decreases from previous December: 
Seattle 2, Tacoma 0, Spokane 3, Portland 5. JaNuARY—Percentage retail trade de- 
creases from previous January: Seattle 1, Spokane 2, Portland 4. Wholesale trade 
decreases: Seattle 5, Portland 3. Good response to men’s wear sales. Payrolls and 
production below last year. Lumber production and orders increasing; output still 
about 40% of normal. Furniture industry dull; heavy stocks reported in dealers 
hands. Seattle port reopened after eight-day shutdown. Collections slowing up; 
poorer than last year in Seattle and Tacoma. FEsruary—Seattle trade about 2°, 
above preceding weeks; level approximately last year’s. 
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I, ag ee | | REGION 20: DEC., 97.0 NOV., 100. DEC. 1930, 107. 


DrcEMBER—Percentage department store sales changes from previous December: 
San Francisco —3, Oakland +2. January—Percentage retail trade changes from 
previous January: San Francisco —8, Oakland —10, Sacramentd —11, Fresno +10. 
San Francisco wholesale trade 12% below last year. Payrolls and production above 
year ago in Fresno; below elsewhere. New shipbuilding contracts expected to 
stimulate San Francisco industry. No serious labor troubles at present. Collections 
steady in Fresno; slower than last year elsewhere. FrBRUARY—San Francisco de- 
partment store volume under last year; response to furniture and clothing sales 


———_—__—__—_---___— 
| 
(ie: are eer: ee eae | good. Floods causing damage in Sacramento Valley. 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 ” 














mth aa tonne ae er — ae REGION 29: DEC., 94.2 NOV., 99.4 DEC. 1936, 108) 

DrceMBER—Percentage department store sales changes from previous December: 

ss Los Angeles —8, Phoenix +6. JaNuary—Percentage retail trade decreases from 

\ previous January: Los Angeles 10, San Diego 12. Los Angeles wholesale trade down 
S + men. COE — 100 ° - sta an se i 

Ne ON 10%. Citrus yield above average; prices lower. Rainfall needed for early Spring 





























po - ° t 
i feed on ranges. Payrolls and production below last year. Petroleum and aircralt 
* industries still at high levels. Fishing off; large stocks of tuna weakening prices 
Tourist arrivals about 4% under a year ago. Collections higher than last year 10 
[ San Diego; lower elsewhere. FEBRUARY—Los Angeles department store sales 8’; 
E | below year ago; greater drop in specialty and luxury lines. Retail prices relative! 
4. 1 4 rn 
a 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 - firm, except for normal seasonal sales. 
REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS, AUGUST, 1937-DECEMBER, 1937 1928-1932 = 100 CoRRECTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 

PEO ss Canker bas ebChaisa ses eees U.S. 1 2 3 4 5 6 vf 8 9 10 II 12 13 14 
ee POE PPC ee roe re re 96.3 80.0 86.2 96.3 89.5 91.0 93-3 104.2 105.8 111.1 113.0 96.0 108.9 99.6 9 
re ee rie 93.8 81.4 84.2 95.2 85.7 87.6 88.3 99-7 104.0 110.1 109.3 91.9 110.3 100.0 1003 
ER i teh inc 60 bes Sha voc bwin Se 90.6 77.3 78.9 92.1 83.2 83.2 83.3 92.8 101.2 108.0 105.1 87.8 107.1 99.3 9 
SNE iowa ins’ alcaniaee keene ee 92.3 80.8 78.7 92.9 82.€ 82.7 86.5 90.5 87.6 98.4 103.1 89.9 92.0 98.1 9.7 
RE reer eres g1.2 78.7 79.5 89.8 81.5 81.2 85.3 93-5 85.3 95-3 100.7 92.3 85.9 97.6 93 
ee ee nee eer 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 2 25 26 27 28 29 
SE REEL COTTE 85.1 90.8 102.6 105.5 107.8 112.1 120.4 96.9 106.1 119.6 111.4 106.4 99.6 101.9 100.' 
NEE, 955.3530 b3enVenneenbnee 88.4 90.3 97.1 108.1 110.5 109.6 114.7 98.3 104.4 115.0 108.3 100.4 96.1 95.1 94.1 
DED b iwhiess wsnaas aves scsaneme 78.5 97.2 92.7 102.8 100.4 101.5 118.8 94.3 95-4 106.9 110.1 99.8 91.6 93.8 95. 
IEEE 260 Sows op ene emiieneneae® 76.4 90.3 92. 105.2 95-9 101.6 112.1 86.9 95.5 110.0 107.7 97.3 90.3 100.6 #4 
NEN os aN br ecbesccncwsvensoee 81.4 90.0 98.4 105.0 103.6 109.5 110.3 94.3 105.0 114.7 105.0 98.6 87.6 97.0 4 
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THROUGH THE STATISTICIAN’S EYES 


ODD AND INTERESTING ITEMS FROM THE MONTH'S RECORD 
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Pustic Assistance, Excluding Administrative Expenses—1933-1937— 
Data from Federal Emergency Relief Administration and the Social Security 
Board—Total public assistance includes besides general relief, aid to the 
aged, to dependent children, and to the blind, earnings under the Federal 
Works Program, and grants made by the Resettlement Administration. 


AYMENTS to recipients of all types of public assist- 

ance—including payments from Federal, State, and 
local funds—amounted to more than $2,200,000,000 during 
1937. Except for the 1936 total this was the largest sum on 
record. 

The bulk of all relief granted by public agencies during 
the year was extended under the Works Program, adminis- 
tered by the Federal Government. Relief of this type con- 
stituted approximately two-thirds of the total. Assistance 
to the aged, to dependent children, and to the blind, increas- 
ing each month with the extension of operations under the 
Social Security Act, represented about one-sixth of pay- 
ments made during the year. 

General relief, both work projects and direct relief, com- 
prised almost the entire public assistance program in 1933 
and 1934, but fell off sharply as more specialized programs 
took up the burden. The decline in this type of relief at 
the end of 1933 is accounted for by the inauguration of 
the Civil Works Program, which is not included in the 
figures charted. It is estimated that $844,000,000 was allo- 
cated to States under that program during the Winter of 
1933-1934, the period in which it operated. 


Trade Balance 


For THE FORTY-FOURTH consecutive year, records of the 
Department of Commerce reveal, the United States has 
sold more merchandise to other nations than it has bought. 
The “favorable” balance of $262,000,000 for 1937 compares 
with the 1936 total of $33,000,000, the smallest since 1887 
(except for the “unfavorable” balances in 1888, 1889, and 
1893), and with $842,000,000 in 1929. 
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Being the result either of large exports or of small im- 
ports, “favorable” balances are significant only when con- 
sidered in relation to the total value of foreign trade. 
More important than the $288,000,000 excess of exports in 
1932—which was larger than the surpluses in any later 
years except 1934—was the fact that in that year both 
exports and imports were the lowest in a quarter of a 
century. In 1937 the increased “favorable” balance did 
accompany an expansion in both exports and imports, the 
total for the year being the highest since 1930. 

Though bulking large in the trade and service items of 
the international balance sheet, merchandise exports and. 
imports do not necessarily determine the year’s net credit 
or debit balancé of this account. It might be expected that 
at least part of the long-term debt owed to us by the world 
—estimated at $12,000,000,000, exclusive of war debts— 
should be paid in merchandise or services. Usually our 
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MERCHANDISE Exports AND IMPORTS—1gJ 3-1937—Department of Com- 

merce—The cross-hatched area, the difference between average monthly 

exports and average monthly imports, indicates yearly variations in the 
value of the “favorable” trade balance. 


favorable balance in trade is more than sufficient to wipe 
out the customary adverse balance on exchange of services, 
but in 1936 excess payments of $187,000,000 for services 
were met by only $34,000,000 surplus in trade. 


Automobile Prices 


Prices for 1937 automobiles averaged 30 per cent lower 
than prices for 1925 models, the Automobile Manufacturers’ 
Association discloses. The cheapest four- or five-passenger 
closed models, priced at $887 f.0.b. in 1925, sold for $555 in 
1933, and for $622 in 1937. On the basis of weight and 
power the decline in prices was even greater: the purchaser 
paid 21 cents per pound for the 1937 car, compared with 
38 cents for the 1925 (a drop of 50 per cent); for each 
horsepower he paid only $7.50, $20.20 (or 73 per cent) less 
than in 1925. 
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AUTOMOBILE PRicEs—1925-1937—Automobile Manufacturers’ Association 
—Average prices for each model year are computed from the f.0.b. factory 
list price of the cheapest four- or five-passenger closed model of each make, 
weighted by the relative number of new car registrations of that make. 





Accompanying this downtrend in prices was a fairly 
_ substantial increase in labor costs. Hourly wage rates in 
the industry, computed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
were 13 per cent lower in 1933 than in 1925, but increased 
steadily in the years following and during the first half of 
1937 were approximately 20 per cent above 1925. 


Fiber Consumption 


More pounns of fiber were consumed in 1937 than in any 
other year during the post-war period, computations of 
the Textile Economics Bureau reveal. Raw cotton fiber 
amounted to 83 per cent of the total 4,374,900,000 pounds 
used by mills during the year, wool to 8.1 per cent, rayon 
to 6.9, silk to 1.2, and linen to 0.8. 

Of the five classes of fiber only rayon represented a larger 
proportion of the total poundage than it did in 1929: cotton 
consumption was greater but amounted to a slightly smaller 
per cent of all fiber consumption; wool and silk were lower 
on an absolute as well as a relative basis. Rayon, how- 
ever, had moved up from 133,400,000 pounds in 1929, 3.3 
per cent of the total fiber consumed, to 301,500,000 pounds, 
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Fiser ConsUMPTION—1929-1937—1 extile Economics Bureau—Cotton and 
wool series are based on figures collected by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. Representing the consumption of staple fiber, they do not allow 


for spinning losses in the transfer from the raw to yarn state, and therefore 
apply to gross consumption. The rayon data are approximately net weight. 
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or 6.9 per cent of the total. Since 1920, when the amount 
used was only 8,000,000 pounds, rayon yarn has advanced 
in importance in the textile industry each year; the first 
decline in per cent occurred from 1936 to 1937. 

Raw silk consumption (not plotted on the chart because 
of space limitations) showed an annual increase from 1920 
to 1929, and a fairly constant decrease each year thereafter. 
In 1929, 81,300,000 pounds were shipped to American mills; 
in 1937, 53,600,000. During this period, hosiery replaced 
woven goods as the principal use of raw silk. 


Savings 


Amone Chicago native white non-relief families sur- 
veyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, average current 
expenses amounted to more than current income in all in- 
come classes below $1,750 a year. Some families at even 
the lowest income level reported savings, but in the group 
with less than $1,000 almost two-thirds of the families 
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AveracE Net Savincs or Dericits, Per Cent of Money Income—1935- 
1936—Bureau of Labor Statistics—Data are based on reports secured from 
2,635 native white non-relief families in Chicago. 


found it necessary to draw on savings or to increase lia- 
bilities to meet costs of living. 

The proportion of “savings,” defined by the Bureau as 
either a net increase in total family assets—insurance 
premiums being included—or a net decrease in liabilities, 
mounted sharply as income advanced. Compared with a 
drain on assets amounting to 33 per cent of money income 
in the lowest income class studied, there was a saving of 
20 per cent of money income at the $5,000 to $10,000 level, 
and of 33 per cent among families having more than 
$10,000 a year. 

Also correlating income and expenditures, the Bureau 
found that wage earner and clerical families with incomes 
of less than $1,000 were obliged to devote 80 per cent of 
all their expenditures to the essentials of living—food, 
housing, and clothing. For business and _ professional 
families with incomes between $5,000 and $10,000 these 
expenses amounted to only 55 per cent of the budget, 
although the per cent of income spent on clothing doubled. 
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HERE AND THERE IN BUSINESS 





WHAT'S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY’S REPORTERS 


PECIFICATIONS for United 
States retail grades of eggs list these 
standards for eggs with sound but dirty 
shells: United States Trade Dirty, 
United States Standard Dirty, and 
United States Extra Dirty. If you want 
the cleanest ones, ask for United States 
Extra Dirty. 


Doormaster—Because the open- 
door policy as practised by housewives, 
servants, and children in homes across 
the country have led to robbery, 
kidnaping, and such, Dictograph 
Products, Inc., has developed the Door- 
master, a closed door communication 
system. In its simplest form it consists 
of a combination microphone-loud- 
speaker set in the front or back door- 
jambs and a telephone located inside 
the house. 

When a visitor rings the doorbell 
the person inside picks up the phone 
and sends his voice to the loudspeaker 
in the door-jamb; in replying the visitor 
addresses the closed door in a normal 
tone of voice. If passers-by stare at 
him he can pretend that he is talking 
to himself. 

Another use for the Doormaster is 


for bedroom-kitchen conversation. At 





Ont oF Five—Crosley’s new “safety-tun- 
ing” automobile radio will bring busy 
drivers any one of five broadcasting sta- 
tions automatically at the push of a button. 


the nether end of the wire the cook, 
rolling out a pie-crust, does not have 
to pick up a telephone receiver with 
flour-caked hands. Just goes right on 
rolling and shouts back at a nearby 
wall, 


Automatic—Soon to enter the auto- 
mobile radio market is a push-button 
control receiver made by Crosley to 
sell for slightly less than $25. Push 
buttons tune five stations automati- 
cally; other stations are selected the con- 
ventional way. Because drivers can 
operate it without diverting their 
attention from the road, the set’s major 
selling feature will be “safety-tuning.” 

Lesser features are its compact, 
single unit construction, plug-in con- 
nections for battery and antenna, and 
an edge-lighted, enclosed dial. To ad- 


StanpEES—To help the lonely rush-hour 
depositor, left, Recordak Corp. has de- 
veloped a photographic teller. The young 
woman at the right is using Dictograph’s 
Doormaster to announce herself. 
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just the button controls to the stations 
he wants to hear regularly the driver 
need not remove any parts. Simple 
dexterity with a screwdriver is sup- 
posed to turn the trick. 


Recordak—‘“Time is money. Our 
depositors can now save both at this 
bank which has just installed for their 
convenience and protection the Recor- 
dak photographic teller.” Thus two 
months ago ran the newspaper an- 
nouncement of a Massachusetts trust 
company which was among the first 
few banks to place in its lobby a ma- 
chine banks have long used in their’ 
interior departments to assure accurate 
records. 

The automatic teller photographs 
checks and deposit slips at a rate of 
100 items a minute on motion picture 
film, each roll of which will record 
8,000 checks. Customers who have 
only checks to deposit need not wait 
in long noon-day queues to reach the 
teller’s window. Currency, of course, 
cannot be handled by the robot, owing 
to the Government regulation against 
photographing United States money. 

Now, two months later, the auto- 
matic teller is no longer a novelty; 
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many banks have adopted them, and 
not simply for rush-hour use only, but 
for day-long operation. It has become 
more than a time saver for depositors. 
It has assumed an important role in 
advertising and public relations’ pro- 
grams and is being used to strengthen 
competitive positions and attract new 
business. Because it appears to some 
a labor-saving device it has stirred up 
at another point the topic of techno- 
logical unemployment. 

The Recordak Corporation, subsidi- 
ary of Eastman Kodak and maker of 
the machine, declares that while it does 
help employees over frantic peak peri- 
ods, it does not penalize them later. 
Photographed deposits, Recordak 
points out, have to be sorted out at the 
end of the day and accounted for by 
the regular tellers in the usual manner. 
Furthermore, deposits which have been 
stamped “receipt requested” must have 
advices prepared for mailing. 
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Liquip—Operating on 
the liquid, rotary 
offset principle, the 
Neison duplicator re- 
quires no inks, gela- 
tins, or stencils; dupli- 
cates directly from 
typed, written, or 
drawn originals. 
Master sheets can be 
changed rapidly. 


Duplicator—Especially suited to 
duplicating work where many different 
jobs must follow one another rapidly 
with a minimum loss of time, while 
master sheets are being changed, is 
the Neison Duplicator, pride and joy 
of the Neison Sales Co., New York. 

Operating on the liquid, rotary offset 
principle, the Neison requires no inks, 
gelatin, or stencils. It duplicates di- 
rectly from typed, written, or drawn 
originals. “Rotary” means that the 
original is fastened on a drum which 


what state made possible the electric lighting of the world? New Jersey's Thomas Alva Edison 
over half a century ago, bent over a rude work bench and watched a small loop of wire, imprisoned in 
a glass bulb, glow into brilliant light. The world pays homage — and, New Jersey dedicates the Edison 
Tower this month —to the genius of this great man. Today, New Jersey’s General Electric makes these 


bulbs — millions of them yearly. Take pride in remembering that the migacle of the electric light was 
t made possible by New Jersey's inventive genius and is the product of one of New Jersey's great industries. 


SEWAJERSE! "One of America’s Great States” I BAMBERGER & (0. "One of America’s Great swore 


fersev—With such seven-column advertisements as this L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. ]., last month 
reminded Jerseyites of their State’s attainments. 


Meanwhile a month-long exhibit attracted customers. 
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wheels over the blank paper. “Liquid” 
means that the reason for getting any 
impression at all is that a suede cushion, 
first dampened by capillary action, 
moistens the paper. 

A precision machine, it registers so 
accurately that it can be used for fitting 
words and numbers exactly into the 
little boxes of prepared report forms. 
In changing master sheets, the new one 
attaches itself to the drum while the 
old one peels off. It adjusts itself auto- 
matically to thicknesses of paper from 
onion skin tissue to postal cards. It is 
available in automatic feed and electric 
models as well as hand-operated ones. 
For illustration work, it duplicates in 
several colors at once. It does not write 
copy for the master sheet. 


Bulletins—For the privilege of re- 
minding executives that “This is the 
Columbia Broadcasting System,” CBS 
is issuing a duplicated weekly bulletin 
on radio programs of special interest 
to business men—business men with 
office radios. More than 45 per cent of 
the programs mentioned in three suc- 
cessive bulletins were on the air be- 
tween nine and five. 


Jersey—A sponsor for many years 
of such civic activities as concert series, 
operas, and charity campaigns, L. Bam- 
berger & Co., of Newark, N. J., began 
last Fall to think of playing a more 
ambitious réle. “What is good for the 
State of New Jersey must in the long 
run be good for the merchants of the 
State” became the watchword of en- 
lightened interest, as publicity director 
Richard Weil, Jr., and others set about 
planning an exposition. 

The result was a month-long show 
which has just ended. Six thousand 
feet of floor space was set aside for it, 
and there were staged four separate 
weekly exhibits, the first commemo- 
rating New Jersey in history; the sec- 
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A Mutual Company Founded April 12, 1845... 


. Incorporated in the State of New York... 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 


A BRIEF DIGEST OF THE 93rd ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 3\ist, 1937 


During the year 1937 the Com- 
pany paid to policyholders and tt 
beneficiaries $191,000,000, bring- t 
ing the total of such payments arate 
for the past ten years to over two 
billion dollars . 
issued, $477,000,000, an increase 
of $26,000,000 over 1936... 


. . New insurance 





nay Insurance in force, $6,770,000,000, 


a gain of $109,000,000. . . Included 


’ in liabilities is a Special Invest- 


ment Reserve of $40,000,000, 
and a Reserve of $39,900,000 
for dividends to policyholders in 
1938... Surplus for general con- 
tingencies, $124,000,000. 





ASSETS 
Cash on Hand, or in Bank.............. cesses $64,231,858.43 
United States Government, direct, or fully guar- 

I Bie. 0 0 0'hidakcdsevevivectcancecteess 512,300,999.54 
State, County and Municipal Bonds............ 254,845,789.65 
Canadian Bonds......... PEE PE EE RET ER COCET 59,771,724.10 
Railroad, Public Utility, Industrial and other 

DRE ol vuetee ean sr EReanea crated ond eud date 576,334,340.82 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks............... 81,644, 201.00 
Real Estate Owned (Including Home Office)..... 140,089,034.62 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate (Including 
$2,265,334.31 foreclosed liens subject toredemption) 414,284,562.41 


Wiiet TAGGR. viccccececccsicceteyeseccsss eeeeees  355,265,818.60 
CAG BONG es vin is. 60 Keds cccitiivceettussccannes see 61,581,887.19 
TOTAL..occces eesecteoc «+++ -$2,520,350,216.36 





LIABILITIES 


Insurance and Annuity Reserve 
Prcsent Value of Future Instalment Payments... 


Dividends Left with the Company at Interest.... 


we ccccccccccces -$2,063,058,950.00 


112,255,214.65 
107,197,578.67 


Other Policy Lishiltthets 6.4 05s cic cc sssieccccccee 14,915,390.91 
Premiums, Interest and Rents Prepaid......... e 11,072,545.41 
Miscellaneous Liabilities. ...............200. aoe 2,850,269.51 
Special Investment Reserve. ............-.0+ neds 40,000,000.00 
Msnee Ber Tis oo occas cccccsssicccssnnces eoee 4,972,037 .23 
Reserve for Dividends payable to Policyholders in 

WORN a cesisccdacedsngeedunucesiedesdeeaeedadae 39,989,051.00 


Surplus funds reserved for general contingencies. 
icaevadueauad’ $2,520,350,216.36 


124,039, 178.98 


As prescribed by the State of New York, bonds eligible for amortization are carried at their amortized values. 
Other bonds and guaranteed and preferred stocks are carried at market values as furnished by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners._$36,984,088.90 of securities, included above, are deposited as required by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President, Columbia U niversity 


CHARLES A. CANNON 
President, Cannon Mills Co. 


GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 
Former Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States 


WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 
Chairman of the Board, 
Ralston-Purina Co. 


ROBERT E. DOWLING 
President, City Investing Co. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN 
President 

JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 
Educational Counsellor of 
National Broadcasting Company 

NATHANIEL F. AYER 
Treasurer, Cabot Mfg. Co. (Textiles) 

ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE 
Lawyer, Root, Clark, Buckner & 
Ballantine 

CORNELIUS N. BLISS 
Retired Financier 

HENRY BRUERE 
President, Bowery Savings Bank 

MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 


Ghotkmen of the Board, 
The New York Trust Co, 





JAMES G. HARBORD 
Chatrman of the Board, 
Radio Cor poration of America 
CHARLES D. HILLES 
Resident Manager for New Y ork State, 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. 


HALE HOLDEN 
Chairman, Southern Pacific Co. 


HERBERT HOOVER 
Former President of the U nited States 


PERCY H. gtd aa 
Chairman of the Boa: 
Chemical Bank & Ti =o Co, 


WILLARD V. KING 
Retired Banker 





GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, 
Deering, Milliken & Co 


EDWARD L. RYERSON, Jr. 
Vice-Chairman, 
Inland Steel Company 


ALFRED E. SMITH 


President, 
Empire State, Inc. 


J. BARSTOW SMULL 
Vice-President, 
J. A. Winchester & Co., Inc. 


PERCY S. STRAUS 
President, 
R. H,. Macy & Co., Ine. 























ond, in industry; the third, in culture; 
the fourth, in recreation. Assisting in 
their preparation were historical socie- 
ties, museums, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, schools, musical organizations, 
and other groups. Visitors responded 
in droves, 50,000 the first week, to a 
broad program of newspaper and radio 
advertising and to the lure of celebrities. 
Principal speaker at the opening was 
Governor Harry Moore. 

No merchandise was tied up with 
the exposition. Said Bamberger’s, “It 
was an attempt to publicize the State.” 
Said department-store cynics, “We all 
have to do something in February.” 

At any rate the week devoted to 
industry was fair to all sides. From 
the speaker’s platform Major L. L. B. 
Angas declared that prices were too 
low, Percy Straus that prices were too 
high, General Hugh Johnson that 
prices had nothing to do with the eco- 
nomic log-jam. 


Muzak—Along about 1922 the lead- 
ing organizations engaged in sound 
reproduction began experimenting on 


do this: 


to the address below. 





Ir you know some worthy and ambitious man or woman 
who wants to find a way to win a fair reward in a life work, 


Suggest a career in life insurance field work and if you 
think this individual might be interested send us the name 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
places a high value on sincere recommendations if based on 
personal knowledge of the character of those recommended. 

To selected individuals who possess energy, common 
sense, character, stability and genuine sympathy with 
others, The Mutual Life offers personal direction and 
training in life insurance field work, leading to petmanent 


careers in the communities chosen. 


The Mutual Life’s new 32-page booklet “Can I Make a Living as a Life 


Insurance Representative?” is available to those who wish to consider 
the subject seriously; also name of nearest Mutual Life manager. 


Appress: Vice President and Manager of Agencies 


She Mutual Life 
Insurance Companyof Naw’ York 


34 Nadeau Set, New York 
Cee ee a See Se 





a large scale to improve the sound of 
phonograph records. In 1934, twelve 
years and several million dollars later, 
this research bore its first commercial 
fruit in Muzak Corporation. Today 
it is Muzak (nobody remembers who 
thought up the name) which is re- 
sponsible for the music from nowhere 
New York readers hear in many hotels 
and restaurants. 

Muzak is music carried by telephone 
wires from a central operating station 
which plays transcriptions. Like radio 
it is transmitted on a rigid schedule, 
each set of recordings beginning ex- 
actly on the quarter hour and ending 
precisely ten minutes later. 

Muzak transcriptions are different 
from the garden variety of phono- 
graph records in many respects, none 
more important than the conformation 
of the sound track. Music is recorded, 
hill and dale, on the bottom of the 
track; not on the walls, as with phono- 
graph records. Needles are not steel 
or wooden pins, but diamonds. In 
playing, records—or “transcriptions,” 
as Muzak calls them—revolve more 
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slowly. Altogether these differences 
eliminate the surface scratchings of 
most phonographs and make for a 
hearing range far greater than most 
radios. 

Services are of three kinds, one 
going to public places, another to pri- 
vate homes, a third to industry. The 
first two, basic services, run twenty- 
four hours a day. Transcriptions 
which have been made for Muzak 
number more than 5,000. No classical 
or semi-classical pieces are reproduced 
more often than once in eighteen days. 
Popular song hits are played more fre- 
quently until their popularity wanes. 

A new use now making considerable 
headway ‘is an industrial one. Em- 
ployers are finding that wired music 
overcomes the monotony of some 
kinds of work and thus reduces em- 
ployees’ fatigue. So far Muzak serves 
only the New York metropolitan dis- 
trict, but there at least it is pushing 
ahead with further industrial tests. 


Another language—Potentially 
bus riders now and for a great many 
years to come, school children are im- 
portant to the Provincial Transport 
Company of Montreal. With that in 
mind the company has bought space 
on the front and back covers of 1,000,- 
ooo notebooks. The front covers carry 
a color lithograph of a Provincial bus, 
the back cover some how-to-avoid-acci- 
dent suggestions and a few lines of 
advertising. Also on the back, the 
company reports, is “a multiplication 


table in both French and English.” 


BUSINESS 
QUIZ 


These answers for the quiz on pages 
g-11 will tell whether you have won a 
Certificate of Distinction. Each ques- 
tion answered correctly counts three 
points and there is a bonus of ten. 


BA 11. D 21.B 
c 12. B ae oe 
3. B 13. A a 3B 
4. C 14. A 24. B 
5. C 15. C 25. C 
6. A 16. C 26.5 
4. B 17. B 27. B 
8. C 18, C 28. C 
9. B 19. D 29. B 
10. D 20. D 30. A 
DUN’S REVIEW 








EARNINGS 
AGAINST “NET” 


(Continued from page 16) 


still another category. Differences 
arising out of unlike treatment of these 
items are usually self-compensating 
in the long run, in that they are of 
the year-in-which-an-item-belongs 
type of disagreement. The Treasury 
Department may require a lower de- 
preciation rate or lower cost basis than 
a company’s accountants consider 
sound, or it may permit a higher rate 
or higher cost basis than is actually 
used. However, in disallowing what 
it regards as too high depreciation in 
the early years of an asset’s life, the 
Department must eventually permit 
the entire cost of the asset to be written 
off during its life, or at its death, with 
the result that the tax is paid sooner, 
but unless the rates are changed, not in 
a different total amount. 


Write-offs 


Or, a corporation may, on its own 
books, write off an uncollectible before 
or after the year which the law pre- 
scribes. The result, other things being 
equal, is book earnings larger in one 
year, and adjusted net income larger, 
by the same amount, in another. How- 
ever, it sometimes happens that a de- 
duction is disallowed for a certain year 
too late for the corporation to recover 
the tax erroneously paid in another re- 
turn, on which the period for filing 
claims for refund has expired. 

Lacking continuous data of this 
nature covering a full revolution of the 
business cycle, and compiled under the 
same tax laws and regulations, even 
tentative conclusions as to the net ef- 
fect of these differences are inadvisable. 
The year 1936 was not one of heavy 
capital losses, and the picture on a 
down-swing might be quite different. 
Nevertheless, it is interesting to note 
that the table seems to suggest that for 
at least that year the business commu- 
nity was favored as much as or even 
more than it was penalized by differ- 
ences in the definition of “profits.” But 
the superficial balance shown in the 
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A* ITS title promises, The Folklore 
of Capitalism (Yale University 
Press, $3) is an anthropological in- 
quiry into the superstitions of our 
tribe. Like a good anthropologist 
author Thurman W. Arnold has poked 
about in native huts, observed the re- 
currence of rituals performed in other 
cu)tures, and smiling to himself has 
Evidently he 
has found nothing which justifies re- 
g..ding our culture as fundamentally 


quietly taken notes. 


different from any other. 

In every society, Mr. Arnold’s argu- 
ment begins, established institutions 
have their supporting theology—a 
rounded set of doctrines explaining 
logically why what is must be. (To- 
day they are law and economics.) 
Such a theology is not imposed from 
above by a cynical ruling class to make 
control more easy. It evolves natu- 
rally and without malice. Essentially 
religious, man demands principles 
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by Thurman W. Arnold, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 393 pages, $3. 
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by Harvey O'Connor. Covici-Friede, 


Inc., 485 pages, $3. 
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Jean L. Shepard. Harpers, 218 pages, 
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PATMAN LAW, edited by Benjamin 
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HOW TO DEAL WITH ORGANIZED 
LABOR, by Alexander Feller and Jacob 
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Practising lawyer until 1927, formerly Dean 
of College of Law at West Virginia Uni- 
versity, and at one time assistant to the 
Attorney-General. 


Author of Mellon’s Millions: the Biography 
of a Fortune, Steel-Dictator, and others. 


Director of Executive Personnel at Lord & 
Taylor, and formerly engaged in personnel 
work at R. H. Macy & Co. 


Mr. Werne, who has assembled the sympo- 
sium and abstracted contributions, is editor 
of Annual Survey of Economic Legislation. 


The former, contributor to economic and 
financial journals, and one-time faculty 
member of MIT; the latter, previously en- 
gaged in newspaper and statistical work. 


For twelve years an analyst for investment 
firms; associate professor of economics, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. 


The first-named was formerly in charge of 
wholesale distribution division of Census 
of Business; both are professors of busi- 
Ness organization at Ohio State University. 


Both lawyers, they have been active in the 
settling of numerous labor disputes. 
latter is a member of the Administration’s 
“Council for Industrial Progress.” | 





THURMAN W. ARNOLD 
which will assure him that his actions 


are right and purposeful. 
But no society is static for very long. 


New needs require new organiza- 


CURRENT READING 


AUTHOR 





tions to fulfill them. If these new in- 
stitutions can be fitted into existing 
theology without disturbing its nice 
symmetry there will be no confusion 
and no strife. If, on the other hand, 
new institutions cannot be fitted into 
the current set of doctrines, spiritual 
conflict arises. Men’s eyes reveal actual 
needs; their reason proves conclusively 
that such needs cannot exist. So it 
was, for example, that the law and 
economics of chivalry and feudalism 
could find no place for a rising class 
of traders and money-lenders. So it 
is in our time, Mr. Arnold continues, 
that we have our own paradoxes. 

It is obvious that the rdle of an 
anthropologist examining his own 
tribe gives an author great license. 
Any cause which he currently cham- 
pions “was” an actual need, as he looks 
back at our period from his vantage 
point in the future. All opposition to 
an organization which might fulfill 


SUMMARY 





Penetrating political satire at the expense of “the myth of private 
property,” “the personification of corporation,” and “the ritual 
of corporate reorganization” by a professor of law at Yale. 


The story of the fortune which began with the modest efforts of 
a Swiss immigrant in Philadelphia and grew under seven enter- 
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and the attainment of an important place in finance. 
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sonnel work in industry and trade, giving special attention to 
problems in individual adjustment. 
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Malcolm P. McNair, Blackwell Smith, Wheeler Sammons, Ed- 
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the need “was” merely deference to 
contemporary folklore. The spectacle 
of political machines taking care of the 
poor existed because the law and eco- 
nomics of our culture did not recog- 
nize the need for granting relief on a 
larger scale by legitimate means. 

It was out of respect for the folklore 
of existing institutions that persons 
who disapproved of the Supreme 
Court’s decisions also disapproved of 
altering its membership. A guarantee 
of freedom for individuals restricted 
the sphere in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment was allowed to operate, and 
yet, by being permitted to retain the 
privilege of an individual, a corpora- 
tion could levy taxes on the public, 
be as bureaucratic as it pleased, and 
rule employees with a firm hand. 


Once Angry 


One gathers that Mr. Arnold, who 
has been a mayor, an assistant to the 
Attorney-General, and dean of a law 
school, was once pretty angry about 
such things. He is still distressed about 
the time his students must devote to 
the top-heavy structure of law. 

But The Folklore of Capitalism re- 
veals a good-natured person who has 
found an ingenious, satiric way to re- 
solve most of his earlier worries. As 
a human being with preferences and 
prejudices he wants to see certain 
ends attained, in certain ways. As 
an anthropologist he represents his 
preferences as real, pressing needs, 
acknowledging that for the present 
they will be resisted by the current 
folklore. Then as a lawyer, as well 
as an anthropologist, he knows that 
other things being equal the case for 
the affirmative (new organizations) 
will in time overwhelm the negative 
(obstacles to change), and QED, Mr. 
Arnold is on the winning side. 

Whether or not a reader agrees with 
Mr. Arnold’s preferences, and with the 
conclusions which are made to follow 
them as if inevitable, he will find The 
Folklore of Capitalism fresh and witty. 
And after all convictions, the reader’s 
or Mr. Arnold’s, are merely a part of 
our folklore. 


On Labor 
EMARKABLY, a book on the 


prejudice-ridden subject of labor 
problems has appeared which consumes 
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almost 7oo pages and yet does not 
digress on a single one of them to edito- 
rialize over Right and Wrong. This 
book is How to Deal with Organized 
Labor (Alexander Publishing Co., 
$6.50). Its authors are Alexander Feller 
and Jacob E, Hurwitz, lawyers who 
have had extensive experience in set- 
tling labor disputes and who have coun- 
selled unions as well as employers and 
trade associations. 

To clear the ground for a dispassion- 
ate study of their handbook they assume 
that readers will recognize what the 
authors feel are realities. First, that 
the Wagner Acct is the law of the land. 
Second, that the National Labor Re- 
lations Board is not a court, but the 
administrative agent of the Act. Next, 
because of the generalities in the Act’s 
phraseology, that the Board has taken 
to itself broad powers. And finally, 
that the Board’s decisions have seemed 
and will continue to seem arbitrary, 
because the parent act was drafted on 
the assumption that the public interest 
is best served by a balance of bargaining 


power—through well-established 
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Wright Patman 


Member of Congress, House of Repre- 
sentatives; Co-author of the Act. 


T= first-hand authority deals with 

questions arising under the Act from 
the standpoint of those who must do 
business in accordance with it. Repre- 
sentative Patman answers nearly 400 
questions which have been asked him as 
to the effect of the Law on specific trade 
practices. 


These questions cover situations arising 
out of all sorts of distributing arrange- 
ments: setting of prices and discounts, 
fixing sales territories, location of ware- 
houses, selection of wholesalers versus 
your own salesmen, determination of 
basing points, ete. Many go into complex, 
difficult points involving nice interpre- 
tations and consideration of 
the intent of the Law. On all, 
Mr. Patman gives his frank 
opinion on how to operate 
legally and advantageously 
under the Act’s provisions. 


26 Chapters Cover:— 


The Purpose of the Act. When 
Price Discriminations Are Lawful. 
Price Discrimination “To Meet 
Competition.” Who Are in Com- 
petition? Cash Discounts and 
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unions—and the Board was created to 
hasten that equality. 

As the first chapter of How to Deal 
with Organized Labor makes clear, the 
significant word in the title is “Organ- 
ized.” Part One, “The Labor Front,” 
begins by distinguishing between union 
objectives and workers’ objectives. 
Their ultimate objectives, higher wages 
and better working conditions, are of 
course identical. But immediately 
recognition of a union makes jobs for 
union officials and is of paramount im- 
portance to them. And although recog- 
nition may be a bitter pill for employers 
to swallow, the authors point out that 


erosion of group action for its own 
sake. Each has problems that others 
misunderstand, and it is not inconceiv- 
able that each would demand less when 
acquainted with the very serious resent- 
ment of opponents who they discover 
are likewise flesh and blood. Maybe it 
is a fantasy, but it happens now when 
conflicting interests dwell in daily con- 
tact, and unnumbered local conflicts are 
unquestionably muted because of con- 
tact. It was one of the unsung accom- 
plishments of NRA that hostile groups 
demanding reciprocal strangulation of 
each other were often reconciled by 
contact and conference to the point at 
least of conceding each other the right 
to live, and voluntarily scrapped at least 
half of the new laws they had in their 
brief cases. What can become a na- 
tional issue among strangers may be 
only local grumbling among people 
who are aware of each other’s personal 
sincerity and likewise know how much 
each other will stand. The principle 
of inter-industry contact is the same, 
and the suggestion is merely that it be 
allowed to run its natural course until 
it collides with convictions and needs 
too deep to soften by familiarity. It 
would never cure the world’s problems 
but it could help confine our own share 
by turning over a larger territory to 
knowledge and, therefore, to tolerance. 


The Drawbacks 


Naturally there were some disap- 
pointments in the Conference. Some 
participants were unable to read long 
speeches prepared in advance. Others 











it is a concession which they can make 
without immediate cost and one which 
gives them needed leverage in bargain- 
ing conferences. This distinction be- 
tween union and employee objectives 
is a recurring theme. 

The remainder of Part One sketches 
in the background of the labor move- 
ment and dwells on the mechanics of 
union structure and union action. Part 
Two examines in considerable detail 
the provisions of the National Labor 
Relations Act and the courts’ interpre- 
tations. The final third, “A Program 
for Management,” contains valuable 
chapters on defensive strategy, the 


THE SMALL BUSINESS CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 8) 


were irritated with those who insisted 
on speaking at such great length as to 
interfere with the orderly progress of 
the meeting. This was really the only 
serious source of confusion. But the 
great majority beyond any question 
felt that something useful had been 
done. Several mentioned specifically 
the opportunity gained of getting a 
broader viewpoint on their problems, 
as well as those of the Government in 
dealing with over-all problems. One 
of the principal profits in fact was the 
birth of a realization that the desired 
solutions to individual problems would 
not always blend, nor always add up to 
a consistent national policy. 


If Planned 


There is no pretense that a planned 
conference under most circumstances 


would not turn out a more useful prod- 


uct than one thrown defenseless into 
the wilds of economic theory. For in- 
stance, a panel might be selected on the 
basis of proportional representation by 
trades or by geographical areas. The 
voices raised in such a congress would 
rise to the pitch of business opinion 
that they were entitled to register, and 
no higher. Delegates could be selected 
because of their known aptitude in the 
several activities to be surveyed. The 
program could have been announced 
in advance so as to allow greater time 
for preparation. The fact that all of 
these things are desirable for normal 
procedure, however, does not establish 
that there never should be an abnormal 
one. A predigested Chatauqua, while 
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racketeering union, bargaining tactics, 
and public relations fallacies. Also in 
Part Three is a “Syllabus of the Collec- 
tive Agreement,” which explains in 
question-and-answer form the demands 
usually made by unions and suggests 
counter-moves for the employer. 

This is more than a what-to-do- 
until-the-doctor-arrives manual for em- 
ployers. It is addressed also to directors 
of public relations policies and to law- 
yers. The latter will find in the appen- 
dix the text of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, the rules and regulations of 
its Board, and the Norris-La Guardia 
Anti-Injunction Act. 





it would have done much that this con- 
ference did not do, would have failed 
in the supreme respect in which this 
conference contributed so notably. 
That was its production of a genuine 
spontaneity. 


Earnestness 


Such natural expression can only be 
had every so often, and when the coun- 
try can get it, conventional defects are 
of small moment. We had only an 
idea to goon. We were not certain that 
any representative number of small 
business men would come. They did 
come, and at their own expense. By 
that single act they gave evidence of 
an intensity of concern about national 
problems—part of the fiber of which a 
successful democracy is made. 

Considering the lack of a set plan, 
which it had been felt would suppress 
more than it would elicit despite its 
advantages as a normal procedure, 
these men turned out a remarkably 
well co-ordinated job. They did not 
know each other, each had his own 
ideas, and the whole fundamental pur- 
pose of the meeting forbade discipline. 
Two results emerged, (1) if any critic 
of American trends is still looking wist- 
fully for traditional individualism, I 
would respectfully suggest that he call 
a small business conference, and (2) 
the ability of typical Americans to sub- 
ordinate their personal beliefs to demo- 
cratic procedures when they get good 
and ready to do so, and are convinced 
that they can not capture the will of the 
majority, was demonstrated anew. 
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OVER THE EDITOR’S DESK 


CONTRIBUTORS .. . COMING NEXT MONTH 


HE January article “Does Stamp 
Collecting Pay as an Investment?” 
was enthusiastically received, to judge 
by mention in the daily press and letters 
to the editors. W. M. Stuart, stamp 
editor of the Washington (D. C.) Post, 
for instance, devoted his entire column 
toit. As for the letters, even the author, 
Thomas F. Whitbread, has written one. 
Mr. Whitbread’s letter, however, 
came to bury the editors, not to praise 
them. The omission of a phrase in pre- 
paring his manuscript has caused him 
considerable embarrassment. As it ap- 
peared in Dun’s Review, the article 
began: “To most business men the pos- 
sibility that the hobby of stamp collect- 
ing could be considered a big business 
is remote. A stamp collector is either 
a seedy-looking but starry-eyed indi- 
vidual who goes into raptures at the 
discovery of a trunk in an attic... .” 
The mildly disparaging remarks 
about “a stamp collector” are of course 
intended to represent the thoughts of 
the generic business man, not of 
Mr. Whitbread. To protect himself 
against such misconstrual Mr. Whit- 
bread had been careful in his manu- 
script to begin the second sentence with 
the words “To him. .. .” 


“BusINEss BirtHs aNp Deartus,” 
(pages 12-14) is Dun’s Review’s fourth 
report on rates of population change in 
industry and commerce, but the first to 
appear since last Spring. These vital 
statistics of business have been extended 
through the first three quarters of 1937 
and now cover seven quarters in all. 

Thus it becomes possible to draw ten- 
tative conclusions about seasonal vari- 


ation and about the ratio of all business 
cessations to the smaller number of 
lingering deaths which go through the 
courts. The latter, of course, are re- 
corded in the long-established failure 
records. In charge of this special re- 
search project is William A. Rothmann 
of Dun & Brapstreet’s Research and 
Statistical Division. 


Rosert L. Teseau (pages 15-16) is 
a member of the Research and Statis- 
tical Division, Dun & BrapstreEt, INc., 
and assisted Willard L. Thorp and 
Edwin B. George in the preparation 
of “An Appraisal of the Undistributed 
Profits Tax.” His article on business 
and tax accounting concepts of income 
is the second supplementary report to 
follow the original 32-page analysis 
which appeared in the September, 1937, 
number. 


Not typical of most readers’ opinions 
of Dun’s Review, we hope, is the recent 
profane letter which speaks of “your 
Dun’p Review.” Sensitive nonetheless, 
we are aware that “dun’d” also has 
unpleasant connotations in the realm 
of credits and collections. 


In THE April number the Right Hon- 
orable Viscount Leverhulme will 
discuss the expanding rédle and multi- 
plying concerns of management. Of 
his subject he says: “. . .You simply 
cannot safely put any permanent limits 
on management’s field.” Viscount 
Leverhulme will be President of the 
Seventh International Management 
Congress, which meets in Washington 
next September. 
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SusscripTion: $4 a year; $10 for three years; 
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Dun’s Review goes to each company using the 
services of Dun & BrapstREET, INc. Service 
subscribers may obtain additional subscriptions to 
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the magazine for executives, branches, and so on, 
at special rates. . . . Published monthly. March, 
1938, Vol. 46, No. 2119. Copyright 1938, 
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More detailed breakdowns of those statistical 
data originally compiled by the publishers—busi- 
ness failures, bank clearings, building permits, 
and price indexes which are summarized and 
interpreted each month in Dun’s Review (see 
pages 20-22, 31)—are published monthly in 
Dun’s SratisticaL Review, tables only, no text, 
$1 a year; $2 outside the United States. 
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or stationary types. Detachable or permanently 
attached coat hangers. Finishes in keeping with 
appointments of the finest offices. Shipped pre- 
paid. Write for circular and prices. (Specify size, 
color, etc.) 
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(A RECENT LETTER suggests that the current depression is here 
because the banks “were instructed or advised by the controlling financial powers 
of Wall Street to cut down on credits,” thus forcing a liquidation in both com- 
modities and securities. The newspapers report that some business men are com- 
plaining that they are unable to borrow needed funds. Still other individuals 
propose that we shift from “spending” to “lending” as the Government’s tech- 
nique for increasing purchasing power. 


The time-worn charge of a Wall Street conspiracy can be disregarded as 
being not only unreasonable on its face, but contrary to the record of industrial 
loans. However, the other points deserve more serious consideration. Perhaps 
there is a gap in our credit machinery at the point of intermediate-term loans to 
small enterprises. And perhaps Government loans to producers would accom- 
plish more than outright gifts to consumers. 


The demand for more credit is perennial. We must remember that many 
business men are always convinced that they rate more credit than they can get. 
However, lending must rest on a reasonable and sound basis. The banker and 
the credit man are in the business of making loans, but 
they are not philanthropists. Credit means loans, not 
gifts. The most unsound enterprise can be kept afloat if l/l tlanA PP Ze 
given enough financial aid. There are serious dangers 1° 
in over-liberality—both to the lender and the borrower. E D T O R 
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